Leo Gurko: Conrad's Under Western Eyes ® Charles A. 
Fenton: Publish or Perish Revisited ® Robert E. Knoll: How to 
Read The Alchemist @ A. A. DeVitis: A Memoir of Ruth 
Wallerstein @ Stephen Whicher: Appointment in American 
Literature ® Stephen Minot: Examining the Examination @ 


Joseph Mersand: Facing the Basic Issues 
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NEW HARVEST BOOKS 


Harvest Books—a distinguished series of paperbacks carefully selected 
from the Harcourt, Brace backlist—include some of the foremost works of 
modern literature. These attractive, inexpensive volumes have met with 
great success in the colleges, and a number of the titles—Eliot’s The 
Waste Land and Other Poems, Fitts and Fitzgerald’s The Oedipus Cycle 
of Sophocles, Forster's Aspects of the Novel, Wellek and Warren’s Theory 
of Literature, to name just a few—have been adopted as class texts. 


In April Harcourt, Brace published seven new Harvest Books, including 
four that have special significance for students of literature. We take 
pleasure in calling to your attention the following titles: 


CHRISTIANITY AND CULTURE 

by T. S. ELIOT 
Included are two of Mr. Eliot's — essays: The Idea ot a Christian Society—on 
the direction of religious thought toward criticism of political and economic 


systems, and Notes Towards the Definition of Culture—on culture, its meaning, 
and the dangers threatening the legacy of the Western world. $1.95 


FOUR GREEK PLAYS 

edited by DUDLEY FITTS 
This volume contains the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, translated by Louis Mac- 
Neice; the Oedipus Rex of Sophocles and the Alcestis of Euripides, translated 


by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald; and The Birds of Aristophanes, trans- 
lated by Dudley Fitts. $2.25 


HARVEST POEMS: 1910-1960 
by CARL SANDBURG 
Here is a representative selection culled from the earliest to the most recent of 


Mr. Sandburg’s published verse, plus thirteen poems appearing in book form 
for the first time. Introduction by Mark Van Doren. $1.35 


JACOB'S ROOM and THE WAVES 

by VIRGINIA WOOLF 
In this volume are two complete novels by one of the greatest writers of our 
time: Jacob’s Room, which tells the story of a man’s life from a childhood day 


until his death in the war, and The Waves, in which the characters give us 
their lives in terms of their thoughts. $2.25 


= HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
eo) 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 
1855 Rollins Road, Burlingame, California 
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Kinehart 


LATE NEWS 


MURRAY 
KRIEGER 


whose article on Tragedy 
and the Tragic Vision 
many of you read with in- 
terest and admiration in 
The Kenyon Review 
(Spring, °58), has .com- 
leted his full study of this 
ascinating subject. Soon 
to be published is his com- 
plete k: 


THE 
TRAGIC 
VISION 


You will want to read Pro- 
fessor Krieger’s penetrating 
analysis of the crisis-men- 
tality theme in the work of 
ten great novelists from 
Melville to Camus. He 
forcefully demonstrates in 
these analyses the special 
meat by virtue of literary 
orm as well as creative in- 
sights, of this thematic 
to illuminate many of 
e most urgent moral con- 
flicts of modern man. 


Ask your 
bookseller 
for a copy 


& Company, Inc. 


HUNDRED 


At the Christmas MLA meetings many readers of 
College English helped us celebrate “The First 
Hundred” RINEHART EDITIONS. Now burgeon- 
ing into its 2nd hundred, this series of paperbacks 
continues to offer you an ever wider choice of the 
best literature of all ages, edited by scholars and 
suitabl in high quality books of dis- 
design. 


Just Published in the 2nd 100 


HENRY JAMES: The Ambassadors 
Editor, F. W. Dupee, Columbia University 


xxiv-435 pages, $1.25 
WILLIAM GODWIN: Caleb Williams 
Editor, George Sherburn, Harvard University, Emer. 
xxx-378 pages, $1.25 
oa of Roman Drama 
itor, Philip Whaley Harsh, Stanford University 
xxxi-317 pages, $1.25 
CARDINAL NEWMAN: The Idea of a University 
Editor, Martin J. Svaglic, Loyola Univ., Chicago 
xlvii-428 pages, $1.25 
Southern Stories 
Editor, Arlin Turner Duke University 


xl-336 pages, $.95 
PLUTARCH: Eight Great Lives 


Editor, C. A. Robinson, Jr. Brown University 
xviii-364 pages, $1.25 


and recently published in the 1st 100 


*100 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET: Selected Poetry and Prose 
Editor, Basil Davenport 
xiv-336 pages, $.95 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Autobiography and 
Selected Writings 
Editors, Dixon Wector (Autobiography) and Larzer 
Ziff (Selected Writings), University of California 
xxiv-293 pages, $.75 
Send for our booklet describing these interest- 


ing volumes and giving the latest complete 
listings of all RINEHART EDITIONS. 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BOOKS 
FROM 


MACMILLAN 


The Macmillan 
Company 


60 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


Publication: Spring, 1960 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


A College Anthology 
by Donald B. Clark, Leon T. Dickinson, 
Charles M. Hudson, and George B. Pace, 
all of the University of Missouri 


This one-volume collection presents some of the best 
and most interesting literature in the English lan- 
guage. The writing is grouped chronologically into 
divisions representing five historical periods and con- 
tains a broad range of selections, from Beowulf 
through important works of the 20th century. 


April 1057 pages. 
Double column format. 

Published: March, 1960 


THE GRAFT OF 
TECHNICAL WRITING 


by Daniel Marder, University of Pittsburgh 


A thorough analysis of the fundamentals of technical 
writing, this book provides progressive exercises that 
develop the student’s ability to apply the principles 
he has studied. 


April 400 pp. $5.00 


. 
SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE 


by Richard D. Altick and Andrew Wright, 
both of The Ohio State University 
This up-to-date compilation provides graduates and 
undergraduates with a listing of reference materials 
important to modern scholars. 


April 138 pp., paper $2.50 


TECHNICAL COMMUNICATION 


by George Harwell, Duke University 


Stressing the principles of effective writing, this com- 
prehensive handbook provides an excellent guide for 
the preparation of technical or scientific reports, jour- 
nal articles, and business letters. 


April 332 pp. $3.75 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH 


An OrficiaL OrGAN OF THE NaTionAL CounciL oF TEACHERS oF ENGLISH 


President Executive Secretary College Section Chairman 
G. Srricktanp J. N. Hook WituiaM S. Warp 
Indiana University University of Illinois University of Kentucky 
Editor: Freperick L. Gwynn, Trinity College, Connecticut 
ADVISERS, 1960 
Harotp B. Aten, University of Minnesota; Maurice Beese, Purdue University; Epwarp E. 
Bosrerrer, University of Washington; Epwin H. Capy, Indiana University; Wattace W. 
Dovetas, Northwestern University; Vernon Hatt, Jr., Dartmouth College; Harrison Hayrorp, 
Northwestern University; Rosert B. Henman, University of Washington; Rosert Hoopes, 
Michigan State University (Oakland); Ricuaro M. Hostey, University of Missouri; Jupson 
Jerome, Antioch, College; Cuartton Latrp, University of Nevada; Winirrep Lynskey, Purdue 
University; Atan D. McKuxop, Rice Institute; Henry Popkin, New York University; Kester 
Svenvsen, University of Oregon; R. Wasserman, Jobns Hopkins University; SrepHen E. 
Wuicuer, Cornell University; B. J. Wuirinc, Harvard University 


Vol. 21 CONTENTS FOR MAY 1960 No. 8 
For ConTRiBUTORS AND READERS overleaf 
Under Western Eyes: CoNRAD AND THE QUESTION OF “WHERE To?” 

Leo Gurko 445-452 


PuBLIsH oR Perish REvisirep: A FORECAST FOR THE 1960's 
Charles A. Fenton 452-455 
How to Reap The Alchemist Robert E. Knoll 456-460 


For REMEMBRANCE A. A. DeVitis 461-465 
Rounp TABLE 
An Appointment in American Literature Stephen E. Whicher 466-469 
Examining the Examination Stephen Minot 469-470 
Examinations in Literature Zatella R. Turner 471 
Emory’s Institute of the Liberal Arts: An Experiment in 
Communication George Ross Ridge 471-472 
Automation in the Classroom Alan Casty 472-475 
Asout Our Autuors (verse) Kenneth E. Eble 475 
COUNCILETTER 
Facing the Basic Issues: A Threefold Approach Joseph Mersand 476-487 
The PRR-Affiliates Breakfast in Denver Brice Harris 487-488 
NCTE Election Notice 489 
NCTE Co-sponsored Workshops for 1960 489-490 
REBUTTAL 
The California Experiment: An Essay in Disbelief James Sledd 491-496 
A Rejoinder James J]. Lynch 496 
Isabel and the Ironies Jack E. Wallace 497 
“Henry James and Gestation”: A Reply John C. Broderick 497-499 
Author’s Comment Howard C. Key 499-500 
Strictly from Sackville 500 
News AND IDEAS 500 
Books 
Some Recent Essay Anthologies William Frost 501-503 
Other Books 503-509 
ANNUAL INDEX 510-518 
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The National Council of Teachers of 
English is pleased to announce the ap- 
pointment of Professor James E. Miller, 
Jr., as Editor of College English. Con- 
tributors may now send manuscripts to 
the address: Editor, College English, De- 
artment of English, Andrews Hall 221, 

niversity of ebraska, Lincoln 8, Ne- 
braska. 

Dr. Miller has been Professor of Eng- 
lish and Chairman of the Department of 
English at the University of Nebraska 
since 1956. Born in 1920, he took his B.A. 
at the University of Oklahoma in 1942 
and his M.A. and Ph.D. at the University 
of Chicago in 1947 and 1949. After a 
year as an instructor at the University 
of Michigan, he went to Nebraska as an 
assistant professor in 1953. He served in 
the Army in World War Ii and in the 
Korean War. 

Author of stories and sketches in Prairie 
Schooner, Professor Miller is also a pro- 
lific scholar in modern literature, having 
published nearly two dozen books and 
articles in the field in the past five years. 
These have been in American literature, 
except, partially, for “Four Cosmic Poets” 
(UKCR), which has led into a book on 
Whitman, Crane, Lawrence, and Thomas 
(with Bernice Slote and Karl Shapiro) 
published this month. Dr. Miller has writ- 
ten The Fictional Technique of Scott 
Fitzgerald, the first article on Salinger 
(with Arthur Heiserman, 1956), and 
articles on Poe (PQ) and Willa Cather 
(AQ). He is the author of A Critical 
Guide to Leaves of Grass, the editor of 
the Riverside Whitman, and the author 
of seven articles on the poet, two in 
PMLA and the others in ArQ, SWR, 
WWR, CentR, and (with Bernice Slote) 
in WHR. His nine articles on Melville have 
appeared in PMLA, MLN, NCF, JEGP, 
SAQ, ArQ, UKCR, BuR, and AIUO. 

While a retiring editor naturally looks 
forward to time reclaimed for professional 
and personel he cannot, of 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 


Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 
rate $4.00 per year. Single copy 55 cents. 
Postage is prepaid on all orders for the 
United States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 48 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.48). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of English by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 


For Contributors and Readers 


course, help looking backward over five 
years, forty issues, and some 2300 pages 
of College English. In this time, the 
circulation of the magazine to NCTE 
members and other subscribers has risen 
approximately from 4200 to 8000, thanks 
to the proportionate growth of the Na- 
tional Council, to the renewed interest 
in pedagogy, and to the never-ending 
research and expressiveness of some 500 
contributors. It is a privilege at such a 
point for the editor to pay proper tribute 
to Dr. J. N. Hook, the best of all possible 
bosses, and his Council staff; to W. Wilbur 
Hatfield and LaTourette Stockwell, the 
revious editors, who made College Eng- 
ish; to Professor Brice Harris, the heget- 
ter; to the many elected advisers; and to 
the Banta and Interstate printers, who 
have set and re-set so much copy. At the 
time of such thanksgiving, however, the 
editor must also recall some of the errors 
of typography and of judgment he has 
made, and wish that he could undo them. 

More importantly, he would wish, at 
the end, to reaffirm the aims with which 
he began. These aims, stated in the June 
1912 issue of the parent English Journal, 
and re-stated in the October 1955 College 
English were: “(1) To be representative, 
to ‘give voice to teachers in all sorts of 
schools in all sections of the country,’ as 
‘a clearing-house of opinion, experience, 
and investigation.’ (2) To be ‘progressive’ 
(the adjective has taken on equivocal con- 
notations since 1912): ‘We do not wish to 
root out, tear up, and overthrow, but we 
are eager to move steadily forward.’ (3) 
to aim ‘at a high standard of exceilence in 
style and typography.’ ” In the past five 
years, College English has aimed at, if 
not reached, these goals. 

For the retiring editor, the experience 
has been an education—technical, liberal, 
and sentimental—and he is most grateful 
to the Council and the constituency. 


Frederick L. Gwynn 


tained in transit, when the request for the 
missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to the 
Editor. Second-class postage paid at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, and at Champaign, Illinois. 
Copyright, 1960, by the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 
Printed in the U.S.A. 
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NOVEMBER 
24-25-26 


SWINBURNE 
CHICAGO 


NINETY-NINE SEPARATE PROGRAMS 
a review of past achievements, present prac- 
tices, future predictions 
@ SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 


historical displays, pre-convention workshops, 
‘open’ committee meetings, special publica- 
tions 


@ OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 


COLLEGE SECTION 


@ SATURDAY SECTION PROGRAM 
‘Putting Literary Scholarship to Work in 
the Classroom” 


@ CCCC LUNCHEON 


@ FRIDAY PROGRAMS AND DISCUSSIONS 
linguistics, comparative literature, com- 
munication, composition, trends in Ameri- 
can literature, teaching the novel, 
automatic teaching .. . 


COMPLETE 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


OCTOBER 
JOURNAL 
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For Summer Reading Lists and Next Fall’s Classroom Assignments 
LAUREL NOVELS 


in Matched, Continuing Series 


HENRY JAMES. Eight of James’s most important novels in five volumes: 
The American (50c); The Aspern Papers and The Spoils of Poynton 
(50c) ; The Turn of the Screw and Daisy Miller (35c) ; Washington 
Square and The Europeans (50c); The Wings of the Dove (50c). 
Introductions by R. P. Blackmur. 


JANE AUSTEN. In three volumes, four of Jane Austen’s greatest and 
most delightful novels: Pride and Prejudice; Sense and Sensibility; 
Persuasion and Lady Susan. General Introduction by Mark Schorer. 
50c each. 


DOSTOYEVSKY. Five novels in three volumes represent the scope of 
the Russian master’s genius: Crime and Punishment (75c); The 
House of the Dead (50c); and a collection of three shorter works, 
Notes from Underground, Poor People and The Friend of the Family 
(75c). General Introduction by Ernest J. Simmons. 


DREISER. An American Tragedy (95c), The Titan (75c) and Sister 
Carrie (75c) in three separate volumes. General Introduction by 
Alfred Kazin. 


EVELYN WAUGH. Six brilliant satirical novels in four volumes: The 
Loved One (35c); Brideshead Revisited (50c); A Handful of Dust 
and Decline and Fall (75c) ; Vile Bodies and Black Mischief (75c). 


SIX GREAT MODERN SHORT NOVELS in one indispensable volume: The 
Dead by James Joyce, Billy Budd, Foretopman by Herman Melville, 
Noon Wine by Katherine Anne Porter, The Overcoat by Nikolay 
Gogol, The Pilgrim Hawk by Glenway Wescott, The Bear by William 
Faulkner. 50c 
FOUR GREAT RUSSIAN SHORT NOVELS. Four masterpieces of Russian 
literature in a single convenient volume: Turgenev’s First Love, 
Tolstoy’s Master and Man. Dostoyevsky’s The Gambler and Chekhov’s 
The Duel. 50c 


Other titles: Moby Dick e Madame Bovary e Jude the Obscure e 
Kim e Kidnapped e The Swiss Family Robinson e The Nigger of the 
“Narcissus” and The End of the Tether e Elmer Gantry e Dodsworth 
e Martin Eden e The Picture of Dorian Gray e The Hound of the 
Baskervilles. 


For examination copies and illustrated catalogues, please write 
DELL BOOKS, Education Department, 750 Third Ave., New York 17, N. 
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Harper’s 
Modern 
Classics 


Sixty-five titles, cloth- 
bound—all except four- 
teen at the price of 
$1.40. The list now 
includes: 


COOPER 
THE DEERSLAYER 


DICKENS 
HARD TIMES 


DOSTOEVSKY 
THE BROTHERS 
KARAMAZOV 


HUXLEY 
BRAVE NEW WORLD 
& BRAVE NEW 
WORLD REVISITED 


in one volume 


TWAIN 
A CONNECTICUT 
YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33d St., N. Y. 16 
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A complete, integrated history 
from the sixteenth century to the present 

THE ENGLISH NOVEL: A Panorama 
Lionel Stevenson, Duke University 


Incorporating the most recent research and critical opinion, Mr. Stevenson takes account 
of the new emphasis on psychology in the novel, the pressures of social and economic 
forces, and such technical matters as structure and imagery. Instead of the usual author- 
by-author treatment, he places each significant novel in the context of its time as well as 
that of its author’s life, and studies the interaction of literary and social influences which 
shaped the changes in fiction-writing from decade to decade, often from year to year. 
The works of major novelists take on fresh significance when thus critically evaluated as 
parts of an evolving process. Chronological table, concise bibliography, and index. 
539 pages, clothbound. Published ir March. 


Two new paperbound editions of Swift 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (Riverside Edition B-49) and 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS AND OTHER WRITINGS 
(Riverside Edition B-25) 
Edited by Louis A. Landa, Princeton University 


“For those of us who teach Swift, Louis A. Landa’s latest edition of Gulliver's Travels 
will provide a quick answer to the persistent question “What text shall I use?’ Landa 
has included a twenty-page Introduction, packed with information, in which he discusses 
all the major biographical and critical problems the student needs for an intelligent 
reading. Invaluable, also, are a two-page Chronology and seventeen pages of Notes. 
“There is also a collection of Swift . . . including, in addition to Culliver, A Tale of 
a Tub, The Battle of the Books, The Bickerstaff Papers, Tatler No. 230, Examiner 
Nos. 14 and 16, An Argument against Abolishing Christianity, The Drapier’s First Letter, 
Intelligencer No. 9, A Modest Proposal, eight poems, three letters from the Journal to 
Stella, and five letters. . . . The enlarged edition will include more copious notes and 
a two-page bibliography. 

“Needless to add, in both editions Landa has relied throughout upon the most 
authoritative texts. Congratulations to all concerned for providing us with a cheap, 
reliable edition of Swift for both the undergraduate and graduate levels.” From the 
Johnsonian News Letter, December, 1959. 


The definitive text of 
TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
(Riverside Edition B-47) 
Edited by William E. Buckler, New York University 
This edition of Hardy’s great novel is printed from the definitive Wessex edition and 
includes the author’s preface to the fifth and later editions. A critical introduction dis- 


cusses Hardy’s stature and method, and the position of Tess in the body of his work. 
Biographical, Textual, and Bibliographical Notes. 355 pages, paperbound. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY *® BOSTON 


New York Atlanta Geneve Dallas Palo Alto 
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By PHILIP 
L. GERBER 


Effective English 


“Based upon a realistic concept of language and 
aided by ingeniously devised exercise ma- 
terials.”"—ALBert H. MARCKWARDT, 
University of Michigan 


American 


ollege 


The most authoritative desk 
dictionary ever published. 


Modern Library 
College Editions 


Paperbound volumes 
at modest cost. 
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RANDOM HOUSE, INC., College Dept., 457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y 
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Widely Praised Ronald Books 


CHAUCER'S POETRY 


An Anthology for the Modern Reader 
Selected and edited by E. T. DONALDSON, Yale University 


Representing the full range of Chaucer’s 
artistic achievement, this book includes 
a large part of The Canterbury Tales, 
the choice minor poems and _ short 
poems, and the complete Troilus and 
Criseide. It offers a detailed critical 
commentary on each poem as well as 
on Chaucer’s life, art, language, and 
his artistic technique. Obscure vocabu- 


Well-organized book presents all of 
Milton’s original English verse in chron- 
ological  - er, plus translations of sig- 
nificant Latin and Italian works. An 
introductory biography and the head- 
notes to the individua poems carefully 
trace Milton's literary growth an 
achievement. Book includes full explan- 
atory notes for all poems, including 


all books of Paradise Lost. Contractions 


THE POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 


Edited by JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 


POEMS IN ENGLISH: 1530-1940 


DAVID DAICHES, Cambridge University; 


lary is glossed on each page, and there 
is a general glossary and bibliography. 
“I am delighted witl: the format and 
still more with the critical remarks.” — 

Merritt Y. Hughes, University Wis- 
consin. “ . . . most readable and prac- 
tical for the student.”—C. H. Miller, 
St. Louis University. 1958. —, TR 


have been spelled out, and punctuation 
modernized where it seem imneding 
or archaic. “The whole is permeate 
om Hanford’s scholarship, good sense, 
good humor.” "—A. M. Witherspoon, 
Yale University. the best ap- 
— to the understanding and en- 
of Milton.”—Ralph S. Wehner, 
Thiel College. 2nd Ed., 1953. ar 9 


and WILLIAM CHARVAT, The Ohio State University. 


A discriminating collection of 381 sig- 
nificant English and American poems 
representing the work of 114 ts. 
The product of a mature, critical ap- 
roach, book achieves a fine sense of 
alance between the “new criticism” 
and the historical method of interpreta- 
tion. Carefully annotated with critical, 
explanatory, and historical comments, 


VICTORIAN POETRY 


this anthology gives the reader an 
awareness of the way in which English 
and American poetic tradition has de- 
veloped. Enjoyment and appreciation 
are emphasized at every point. “Rich 

illustrates the history of our poetry from 
the Elizabethan Age to the present.”— 
Sculley Bradley, University of a. 
vania. 1950. 763 pp. $5.00 


Edited by E. K. BROWN, University of Chicago. 


This widely used anthology analyzes 
and evaluates the work of fourteen Vic- 
torian poets, emphasizing the major 
writers of the age — Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Arnold, Swinburne, and Rossetti. 
Featured are an unusually large num- 
ber of long poetic works such as 
Tristram and Iseult, In Memoriam, The 
House of Life, and Atalanta in Calydon. 
The introduction provides an extensive 


discussion of the history of Victorian 
poetry in all its phases—reali 

jectivity, drama and dramatic mono- 
ogue, stanza and metre, diction, 
sound, thought, the idea of evolution 
higher criticism, political and social 
ideas. “ . . . meets, fully and - 
ingly, every criterion of excellenc 

J. B. Shackford, Comal College. 1942. 
912 pp. $6.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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WHAT OOES IT MEAN? IS IT PRONOUNCED? WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 


Seize the moment of excited curiosity 
-and consult the dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 


MORE THAN 142,000 VOCABULARY 


| WORLD) E ES « 1,760 PAGES 
NEW | 3,100 TERMS 
DICTIONARY ILLUSTRATED 


IN CLOTH, PLAIN EDGES, $5.75 
THUMB-INDEXED, $6.75 


IN STUDENT 
“The experts’ dictionary” BINDING, $3.95 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 


of the American Language 
COLLECE EDITION 


PRE-CONVENTION WORKSHOPS! 


Monday through Wednesday, November 21-23: 


Leadership Training for Developing an Articulated English Program. Planning Committee: 
G. Robert Carlsen, Edward Gordon, Albert R. Kitzhaber, Helen K. Mackintosh 


Tuesday and Wednesday, November 22 and 23: 


Structural Linguistics in Secondary Classrooms 
Leadership Team: V. Louise Higgins, James Sledd, Morris Finder 


Language Arts in the Elementary Grades 
Leadership Team: Barbara Hartsig, Mildred Dawson, Althea Beery 


Methods of Teaching English (College Methods Instructors) 
Leadership Team: M. Agnella Gunn, Francis Shoemaker 


Pre-registration required. For details write NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 
A SPECIAL FEATURE OF THE 
NCTE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION 

NOVEMBER 24, 25, 26, 1960 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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THE COMIC IN THEORY & PRACTICE 


By JOH N i: mat ELIZABETH T. FORTER, and ALVIN WHITLEY. Theo- 
retical analysis of the nature of comedy and laughter is presented in statements 
on comedy from Aristotle to the present day. Chosen for their historical im- 
portance and widely differing viewpoints, these selections combine with examples 
of comic practice in prose and poetry, illustrating varying situations, devices, 
and styles, to constitute a complete sourcebook. Just Published. 


HAMLET: Enter Critic 


By CLAIRE SACKS and EDGAR W. WHAN. An excellent collection for con- 
trolled research, presenting comments on Hamlet by critics ranging from Samuel 
Johnson to Sir Laurence Olivier. Questions on the individual critics, as well as 
suggestions for general discussion and themes, guide the student to a so 1 we 


careful reading of one interpretation against another and all against th oy 
itself. Just Publis 


UNDERSTANDING FICTION 


2nd Edition 


By CLEANTH BROOKS and ROBERT PENN WARREN. Fifty stories are pre- 
sented in the second edition of this noteworthy textbook. Selections from older 
writers are more varied and stories representative of work being done by writers 
who have emerged in the last fifteen years are now included. An inductive 
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Under Western Eyes: 
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author of The Angry Decade (1947), Heroes, Highbrows and the Popular Mind 

(1953), Tom Paine, Freedom’s Apostle (1957), and of a half-dozen articles on 
modern fiction. 


The central figure of Under Western 
Eyes (1911) is another of Joseph Con- 
rad’s unfilled men. Razumov measures 
his descent from Lord Jim and Nostro- 
mo, and is himself continued in the later 
work in Axel Heyst and the young cap- 
tain of The Shadow Line. 

These men are without psychological 
content to begin with, and acquire their 
personalities as.a result of their experi- 
ences in the story or from the concep- 
tions read into them by the commenting 
characters. Indeed, one of the plain 
functions of Conrad’s narrators—Marlow 
is the best-known but by no means the 
only one—is to midwife these as yet un- 
formed heroes into life and then attend 
their materialization. 

Razumov is Conrad’s richest achieve- 
ment in this genre. He is introduced as a 
youth without personal ties of any kind 
and without an acknowledged family. 
Among eighty million Russians he “. . . 
had no heart to which he could open 
himself” (p. 39). The natural son of 
Prince K, he is cut off from normal up- 
bringing by the fact of his illegitimacy. 

*Quorations are from the text of the Canter- 


bury Edition, Vol. XXII of the Complete 
Works (New York, 1924). 


Even his face lacks individual distinct- 
ness: “It was as if a face modelled vigor- 
ously in wax . . . had been held close to 
a fire till all sharpness of line had been 
lost in the softening of the material” (p. 
5). Though a student for some years, he 
has made no friends, his air of forbid- 
ding aloofness discouraging contact. 
Paradoxically, this very air is taken as a 
mark of intellectual profundity and mor- 
al purity, as the sign of “an unstained, 
lofty and solitary existence.” Unknown 
to himself, Razumov has acquired a repu- 
tation as a man in whom one could have 
confidence. His isolation, and the un- 
intended respect and admiration which it 
accidentally breeds, are to be the very 
elements that plunge him into tragedy. 

The theme of Razumov’s empty soli- 
tude is struck throughout the novel. “He 
was as lonely in the world as a man 
swimming in the deep sea” (p. 10).? “. .. 
Razumov’s youth had no one in the 
world, as literally no one as it can be hon- 
estly affirmed if any human being” (p. 

*This image strikingly anticipates the plight 
of Leggatt, in “th 
er,” the celebrated story Conrad wrote in No- 


vember 1909, two months before finishing 
Under Western Eyes. 
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293). He walked through “. . . the busy 
streets, isolated as if in a desert...” (p. 
297). “His existence was a great 
blank. . .” (p. 303). When with others, 
he longed to be “. . . in the middle of 
some field miles away from everywhere 
..+” (p. 290). Significantly, the fate that 
he suffers at the end is to be rendered 
stone deaf, which gives his isolation a 
horrifying yet relevant sensory frame.* 

Subtly reinforcing Razumov’s isolation 
is his banishment from time. As Haldin, 
the student terrorist whom earlier that 
evening he has betrayed to the police, 
leaves his room, the watch slips from 
Razumov’s nervous fingers and breaks. 
It is midnight. Thereafter, he passes into 
another universe, timeless and terrifying. 
“Razumov looked wildly about as if for 
some means of seizing upon time which 
seemed to have escaped him altogether” 
(p. 65). The next morning the watch is 
still stopped at twelve, and the hours 
drift by in oblivion. “The room grew 
dark swiftly though time had seemed to 
stand still. How was it that he had not 
noticed the passing of that day? Of 
course, it was the watch being “— 
...” (p. 69). Long afterward, even when 
— the watch keeps reminding him 
of the fatal evening, in its movement 
seeming never to have progressed beyond 
it. So that when he is ready to atone for 
the betrayal of Haldin, he—“the puppet 
of his past”—sits with the watch before 
him, waiting for midnight to begin his 
final errand. In murdering Haldin, he has 
also murdered time, and the slain di- 
mension cuts him off from the world of 
light as much as the slain man.* 


Since he has no relationships with 
human beings, he is driven to seek ab- 
stractions. In due course he identifies 


‘Conrad goes to some lengths to emphasize 
Razumov’s fine ear and acute sense of hearing 
> 291). The loss of it is thereby made 
climactic. 

*The entire theme is introduced by the “mute 
clock” in the house of General fon nd the 
betrayal of Haldin takes place. 
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himself with the greatest, the most re- 
mote, and at the same time the most 
immediate of abstractions—Russia. The 
novel is as much Conrad’s analysis of the 
country oppressing his own as of the life 
of Razumov. The two—character and 
nation—are so fused at the beginning that 
each — dramatized and advanced 
through the other. 


Because Razumov feels himself blank 
and undefined, it is these qualities in his 
native land that draw him on: “Razumov 
received an almost physical impression of 
endless space and of countless millions 
Piaed Under the sumptuous immensity of 
the sky, the snow covered the endless 
forests, the frozen rivers, the plains of an 
immense country, obliterating the land- 
marks, the accidents of the ground, 
levelling everything under its uniform 
whiteness, like a monstrous blank page 
awaiting the record of an inconceivable 
history” (p. 33). The thought of this 
vastness fills him with “a sort of sacred 
inertia” and a voice within him seems 
to cry, “Don’t touch it.” At night he 
dreams of walking completely alone 
through drifts of snow in the enormous 
expanse of an immense, wintry Russia 
(p. 66). The bomb-throwing of the 
revolutionists appears to him pitifully 
ineffectual and, after a good deal of close 
reasoning reminiscent of Raskolnikov, 
grossly immoral. “‘And what can you 
people do by scattering a few drops of 
blood on the snow?’” he bursts out at 
Haldin. “‘On this Immensity. On this 
unhappy Immensity!’” (p. 61). 


For that matter, what can anyone do. 
Razumov thinks of himself as a liberal; 
he is not blind to the oppressive bureauc- 
racy. But the wild outbursts of the 
revolutionists please him even less. He 
embraces a vague mystique of change. 
Things will move somehow, under their 
own momentum, and though this mo- 
mentum is slow, even glacierlike, it is 
suited to the soul of Russia, is indeed its 
expression. The very vagueness of Ra- 
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zumov’s ecological attachment reflects 
the amorphous void of his temperament. 
Within this void there is recognizable 
only the impulse of self-preservation. 
Razumov wants to succeed in his studies 
and have a career—a future all the more 
desirable because it will enable him to 
merge concretely with the Russian 
stream. He is competing at the university 
for a certain silver medal. The first pain- 
ful thought that passes through his mind 
as Haldin declares himself the assassin is, 
“There goes my silver medal!” (p. 16). 
Any suspicion that he is involved will 
of course ruin his hopes. Thus threat- 
ened, Razumov persuades himself to 
identify his own interests with the es- 
tablished Russian power. 

When the coating of patriotism hard- 
ens sufficiently around Razumov’s core 
of self-love, he betrays Haldin to the 
authorities, and soon afterward becomes 
himself a police spy.® Part One of the 
novel cleses with Mikulin, kesman 
for the regime, asking Razumov, “Where 
to?” Having taken the first step away 
from moral isolation, he must also take 
the second, and soon embraces the whole 
tangle of commitments which his new 
alignment involves. Our unfilled young 
man now begins to assume his first visible 
shape. 

The Russia which encloses him has al- 
ready been presented to us as an organ- 
ism different from our own. It is 
everything Western Europe is not, and 
when seen under Western eyes appears 
illogical, arbitrary, baffling, ruled by an 
uneasy prostituting the ablest 
impulses of its oppressed subjects “to the 
lusts of hate and fear.” The elderly Eng- 
lishman who. serves as the “Western 


"He is the reluctant obverse of Verloc (pro- 
— of the immediately preceding novel, 
The Secret Agent), who goes comfortably 
underground as a means of making a living. 
Razumov becomes a secret agent against his 
real will, out of artificially induced conviction; 
it is not a role natural to him. Between them 
Conrad creates a composite portrait of the 
underground man. 
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eyes” of the novel is a professor of lan- 
guages. It is his voice that we hear first. 
Appropriately, he is commenting on the 
nature of words, which he regards as 
“the great foes of reality.” And of all 
om ge it is the Russians,. he finds, who 
ove words most. So ardently do they 
speak, and often so aptly, that “one 
can’t defend oneself from the suspicion 
that they really understand what they 
say” (p. 4). Such cynicism from a man 
who disavows cynicism stems from the 
pathology of a country which fascinates, 
mystifies, and disgusts him in about equal 
measure. The cruelties of the Tsarist 
autocracy, applied by a police force that 
employs torture as a matter of course, 


‘breeds in its victims a revolutionary 


sentiment of pure destruction that is just 
as monstrous. Oppressors and oppressed 
are morally alike. The unjust acts of the 
regime are well known, but the revolu- 
tionary movement can breed a sadist like 
Nikita who loves killing for its own 
sake; and even Haldin, whose motives 
are surely idealistic, throws a bomb at 
M. de P, the tyrant, which kills at the 
same time a number of innocent by- 
standers, a dreadful result that he ac- 
cepts in advance. Yet Russia also breeds 
the noblest and purest hearts, capable of 
the most exquisite feelings and unselfish 
acts. Our language professor falls in love 
with Nathalie Haldin almost at once, 
and regards her as no less Russian than 
the egotistical Peter Ivanovich whom he 
detests. 

Caught up in these extremes of Russian 
conduct, Razumov’s dream of pursuing 
his private life has been shattered. Driven 
into the role of a government spy, he 
now finds himself thrown into the most 
intimate contact with others. Yet each 
relationship is poisoned by duplicity. Be- 
friended by the students in St. Peters- 
burg, he uses them shamefully as pawns 
to help his sham escape. Accepted by the 
revolutionary circle in Geneva, he be- 
trays them in long reports on their ac- 
tivities to their enemies at home. With 
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Nathalie Haldin, he poses as her broth- 
er’s closest comrade though he has in 
fact sent him to his death. Everything 
conspires to make this double role suc- 
cessful. The illusions which everyone 
nurtures about him are supported in each 
detail by a lucky arrangement of cir- 
cumstances. But the easier the part he is 
called upon to play, the more tense and 
unhappy, the more nervously agitated 
he becomes. 


At first this agitation is prompted by a 
fear of exposure. As this danger subsides, 
Razumov, falling in love with Miss 
Haldin, feels a growing revulsion for 
what he is doing and, almost immediate- 
ly thereafter, for himself. The gap thus 
set up between his two selves slowly 
widens despite his frantic efforts to 
bridge it. The instant that he begins to 
love someone else the foundations of his 
pure self-love are undermined, and he 
can no longer stand on his old ground. 
At the same time he makes the agonizing 
discovery that his attachment to Russia, 
deriving from self-interest, has been fed 
by betrayal and deception, and is there- 
fore itself a deception. All these feelings 
come to a head during his long-delayed 
interview with Mrs. Haldin when, gaz- 
ing at her hard, disbelieving, dying face 
his rising sense of repugnance flings him 
into deepest despair. 


Leaving Mrs. Haldin’s room, he en- 
counters Nathalie in the hall. Driven un- 
endurably by the widening moral abyss 
which he can no longer straddle, he 
makes his first confession. He leaves her 
stunned while filling the professor of 
languages, the unheeded witness of the 
scene, with proper Western indignation. 
Razumov rushes back to his lodging. 
finishes the diary that he has begun to 
write in an attempt to relieve his an- 
guished feelings, addresses it to Miss 
Haldin, then presents himself to the rev- 
olutionaries where he makes his second 
confession. Razumov’s soul is now 
purged, and he meets without resistance 
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the attack from the avenging roughs. 
They deliberately burst his eardrums, 
and by plunging him into eternal silence 
return him to an isolation even more 
profound than that which surrounded 
him at the start. 

The name Razumov, in both Polish 
and Russian, means understand. Razu- 
mov’s journey through the novel is an 
exercise in understanding. He has come 
to understand what Jim, Nostromo, 
Captain Anthony, Charles Gould, Heyst, 
and other notable Conradian figures 
discover under different though no less 
difficult circumstances: excessive isola- 
tion leads to moral collapse; a purely 
egoistic attachment to society compels 
betrayal; a quid pro quo with the world 
in terms of unselfish response is not a 
guarantee of sanity and endurance but 
an indispensable preliminary to them; 
this response does not destroy self-love 
but tempers and sophisticates it to the 
point where the tensions of living inside 
the ring of an inscrutable cosmos are 
made bearable. 


Conrad had come to grips with the 
cosmos in his earlier work and found that 
it had limits beyond which men could 
not penetrate. They could frepple with 
its manifestations but could not appre- 
hend its nature. The explanations of 
Christianity and other organized reli- 
gions Conrad rejected long before he 
began to write. The existence of a prim- 
um mobile he could find no evidence for. 
The operations of a supreme moral in- 
telligence, fashionable among Transcen- 
dentalists and Unitarians, seemed to him 
grimly contradicted by the common ex- 
perience of mankind. He was left with a 
view of the world as a dramatic spectacle 
rather than an ethical process,* whose 
essential character was mysterious, baf- 
fling, and inscrutable, which sometimes 
made sense and often did not, which was 
outside morality and _ theology, and 


‘See his famous on the subject in 


passage 
Chapter V of A Personal Record. 
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which could not be overcome by the 
mere application of human intelligence 
or will. 


From the start Conrad sought in his 
work dramatic equivalents of this meta- 
physical view. The jungle of Borneo 
petrified Almayer in his dream of for- 
tune and lured Willems to his final col- 
lapse. The sea was the agent which 
forced the crew of the “Narcissus” into 
its traumatic journey, thrust Jim into his 
great trial, taught the Marlow of 
“Youth” his crucial lesson, and imposed 
upon Captain Whalley the terms of his 
death. The silver mine played a parallel 
role in Nostromo, while in The Secret 
Agent the lives of the Verlocs and their 
anarchist circle were controlled and 
slowly suffocated by the iron darkness 
of London. Armed with these successes 
in the ecology of art, finding without 
interruption in the resources of nature 
physical transmutations of the metaphys- 
ical, Conrad solved the same problem 
in Under Western Eyes by discover- 
ing in his conception of Russia the frame 
within which the characters could be 
precisely refracted. 


So vast a country can be controlled 
only by absolute force. This simple 
principle animating the ruling bureaucra- 
cy is bluntly expressed by General T, 
whose hatred of any form of change is 
uncompromising. He even looks upon 
Razumov with suspicion, for how can 
an informer retain the purity of his 
loyalty when living in close contact with 
the traitors he is informing against. Such 
rigidly ferocious logic fosters in the 
revolutionists a response equally rigid 
and ferocious, a process that forces both 
sides to give up something of their hu- 
manity. Dehumanization here assumes 
the form of betrayal, and the novel ex- 
ploits the psychology of betrayal as the 
atmosphere into which Russia ultimately 
thrusts its inhabitants. 


Everyone is driven to betray. Haldin 
kills the innocent as well as the guilty 
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when he throws his bomb, then draws 
Razumov into his dangerous affairs for 
no better reason than to save his own 
skin. Razumov turns Haldin over to the 
police but before doing so betrays his 
own avowed convictions by trying to 
help Haldin escape; when he finds the 
carriage driver Ziemianitch, who was to 
have arranged the escape, dead drunk, 
Razumov fies into a rage which leads 
him in the end to the police. En route, 
he utters Conrad’s famous slogan, “All 
a man can betray is his own conscience,” 
perverting it to justify sending Haldin 
to his death. The finality of the com- 
ment is ultimately brought home to him, 
but not before he has used it to clothe 
his ignoblest act. 


The other figures are caught up in the 
same moral smudge. Prince K, out of 
sincere conviction, persuades his son to 
become a police spy. Nikita, the aveng- 
ing arm of the revolutionists, turns out 
to be an agent of the dreaded regime. 
Ziemianitch proves hors de combat at the 
very moment he is most urgently needed. 
Peter Ivanovich is a rapacious, self-admir- 
ing sensualist who romanticizes the op- 
pression he suffered heroically as a 
young man to exploit everyone around 
him and particularly the revolutionary 
cause of which he has made himself a 
leader. Sophia Antonovna is sickened b 
the brutality employed by her fellow 
radicals, yet steels herself and goes on. 
Even Nathalie, though with the best in- 
tentions, proves treacherous; she delays 
in telling Mrs. Haldin of Razumov’s ar- 
rival in Geneva, and thus contributes to 
the final morbid seizure in which her 
mother, rightly, believes herself betrayed 
and sinks stone-eyed to her death. Nor 
is betrayal confined to persons; institu- 
tions are contaminated as well. The most 
faithful figure in the novel, the Tsarist 
counter-espionage chief Mikulin, is tried 
and convicted of unspecified crimes 
which he did not commit by the govern- 
ment he has served loyally. He dies, his 
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lips sealed, never disclosing any of the 
secrets in his possession that might con- 
ceivably embarrass his faithless masters. 


The necessity to betray, endemic in 
the Russian psyche, is matched by the 
equally formidable necessity to redeem. 
Razumov’s violent confessions relieve his 
tortured soul and redeem his guilt. Tek- 
la’s suffering as a young girl converts 
her to the service of others with slavish 
and fanatical ardor. The good-natured 
student Kostia, who is ashamed of his 
wealth and stupidity, wishes to make up 
for both by plying Razumov with mon- 
ey and schemes to escape the country. 
Nathalie goes back to Russia in the end 
and devotes herself to helping the needy, 
moved in part by a desire to perpetuate 
the memory and especially the ideal 
purity of purpose which she is convinced 
animated her brother, in part to redeem 
the Russians from their own destructive- 
ness. 


The passions of the book are linked by 
correspondences that lie below the read- 
ing surface. Razumov passes through the 
same stages as Haldin. He murders Hal- 
din as Haldin murdered M. de P. The 
trust Haldin displays in him is analogous 
to the love Razumov later feels for 
Nathalie. Haldin is betrayed by this 
trust, and Razumov is “betrayed” by his 
love which spurs his confession to the 
revolutionists. The assault he suffers at 
their hands is equivalent to the torture 
Haldin stoically endures at the hands of 
the police before his execution. The con- 
nection between them becomes absolute 
when the image of Haldin roots itself in 
Razumov’s mind obsessionally, and he be- 
comes a double man bearing the heavy 
and unshakeable burden of this other 
self. “. .. Haldin, always Haldin—nothing 


but Haldin—everywhere Haldin: a moral 
spectre infinitely’ more effective than any 
visible apparition of the dead” (pp. 299- 
300). As he hurries home from his ugl ° 
mission to the police, he sees the phantom 
of Haldin stretched out in the snow. He 
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walks over its chest, but it refuses to dis- 
appear. Much later, as he tells his lies to 
Mrs. Haldin in Geneva, the phantom 
continues clinging to him leechlike, split- 
ting him away from the unity and ‘ad 
pose he has so uneasily achieved. 
The dark prestige of the Haldin mystery 
. . clung to him like a poisoned robe it 
was impossible to fling off” (p. 299). 


Another correspondence subtly links 
Razumov and the hapless Ziemianitch. 
Both are men who fail and are punished 
for their failure. Razumov yields to his 
capacity for self-deception and commits 
his crime against humanity; Ziemianitch 
yields to his capacity for self-indulgence 
and is in an alcoholic stupor at the 
moment Haldin needs him most. Ziemian- 
itch is thrashed by Razumov and mis- 
takes him for a devil, which indeed he 
is on the point of becoming. Razumov is 
thrashed by Nikita, an actual devil. Both 
are thrown down flights of stairs. Zie- 
mianitch hangs himself in despair; in 
despair, Razumov falls under a tram. 
Curiously, both have trouble with wo- 
men. The carriage driver commits suicide 
out of frustrated love; so, in a sense, does 
Razumov. Both are referred to as “men 
of the people”; at one point, Razumov 
feels “a vague, remorseful tenderness” 
for the other. We are asked to regard 
them as typical Russians. 


Other suggestive images appear. The 
presence in the house of General T of 
Spontini’s bronze figure “Flight of 
Youth” accents the grim nature of Razu- 
mov’s mission there. Razumov writes 
both his diary and counter-espionage 
reports on an islet in the Lake of Geneva 
where the statue of Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau stands. In this way he composes his 
own confessions and carries out his own 
social contract with the state. During the 
sham escape, Razumov throws Kostia’s 
bundle of money out the train window 
into the emptiness of Russia, a gesture 
that underlines arrestingly the hollow- 
ness and mockery of his new life. When 
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Nathalie comes to the Chateau Borel, more correctly than the Russians them- 
she sees no one at first, but hears a voice selves, make any genuine contact with 
in the distance speaking a language she their otherwise strange and hostile so- 
cannot make out; this eerie and un- ciety. This is the single emotion that he 
settling experience somehow encapsu- shares with Razumov, and he is trans- 
lates the situation of a novel whose figured by it in the same way. 
characters, in the midst of isolation, 
grope toward the sound of voices that 
are not quite intelligible. 


Love is one of the sentiments in Con- 
rad which releases men from the suffo- 
cation of narcissism and the emptiness 
This, too, is the problem for the pro- of non-involvement. It is by no means 
fessor of languages, the lone non-Russian the only one: friendship, i. honor, 
in the book. He, too, hears voices, the patriotism, even a diffusely warmhearted 
voices of Russia, whose formal words generosity, feelings intricately dissected 
he understands well enough but whose in the other novels, have a similar cathar- 
emotional significance lies outside both _ tic effect. For an instant, love draws the 
his sympathies and imagination. To him, professor out of his restrictive frame of 
the tragedy of life is the tragedy of lan- judgment.’ It forces Razumov to ex- 
guage, and words, as he announces on amine himself as he is, free from the 
the opening page, are a conspiracy to bondage of vanity and the desperation of 
keep meanings and intentions from being loneliness. The correspondance thus set 
communicated. He brings to his experi- up between them establishes their com- 
ence the conventional morality of the mon humanity® and, in effect, brings to- 
West. He is filled with “proper” indigna- gether the otherwise antipathetic civiliza- 
tion at the extravagant behavior of the tions they represent. 

Russians, chides them for their lack of 
democracy, their rudimentary sense of 
law and order, their cruelty and violence 
But these orthodox sentiments are of no 
use in enabling him to understand them, 
and Conrad makes no effort to hide the 
obtuseness of his narrator’ while exploit- 
ing the contrast his presence makes pos- 
sible between the competing systems of f d mili : Seth nell 
the one point of his special regard for 
Miss Haldin does our language professor, prophetic account of the Russian temper- 
born though he is in St. Petersburg and 

speaking Russian as fluently and often 


In no novel is Conrad more the Euro- 
pean than in Under Western Eyes, and 
in none is there a more inclusive arrange- 
ment of his characteristic themes. The 
unfilled man, the morality of isolation, 
ecology as a weapon in art, the cycle of 
betrayal and redemption, the narrator 
who is also a major actor, the interplay 


*This restrictiveness comes out again in the 
way the professor discharges his formal role as 
narrator. In introducing Razumov’s diary, he 
fussily observes that he is not a novelist writing 
a novel. This awkward pretense, common to 
the fiction of Conrad’s day and an archaic 
cliché in our own, is peculiarly irritating to the 
contemporary reader. But Conrad intends it as 
an expression of the professor’s character, as 
another sign of the fussiness and academicism 
which limits his capacity for experience. 


*The emotional imperceptiveness of the West 
is reinforced by Conrad’s deliberately uncom- 
plimentary references to Geneva and the Swiss. 
The city is “the very desolation of slumbering 
respectability,” “the passionless abode of demo- 
cratic liberty.” The Swiss couple who appear 
briefly in Part Second of the novel are inert 
and bovine, “the man, colourlessly uncouth, 
was drinking beer . . . the woman, rustic and 
placid . . . gazed idly around.” If the Russians *The link between them is suggested at the 
suffer from an excess of feeling, the West start of the novel by Haldin’s references to 
Furopeans are hobbled by a dearth of it. Razumov as an Englishman (pp. 16, 22). 
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ament, brings to an end the three political 
novels Conrad wrote in succession from 
1903 to 1910. It superlatively con- 
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of unceasing and fruitful toil. 


Publish or Perish Revisited: 
A Forecast for the 1960s 


CHARLES A. FENTON 


cludes the first half of his career as a 
writer, a period marked by fifteen years 


The author of biographies of Hemingway and Benét, several short stories, 
articles on writing, and “The Care and Feeding of English Departments” (College 


The problems of literary scholarship, 
already monumental in the ambiguities 
they create for all members of the aca- 
demic community, are likely to be multi- 
plied during the coming decade. The 
prospective swelling of student enroll- 
ments in the 1960s—both undergraduate 
and graduate—has already guaranteed an 
increasing shortage of college and uni- 
versity English teachers who will possess 
the conventional doctoral training. The 
statistics for the 1950s themselves are 
plain evidence that the proportion of 
undergraduate faculties with Ph.D. 
training has fallen sharply. The decline 
will certainly be accelerated during the 
1960s; departmental chairmen will be 
forced increasingly to hire young in- 
structors whose graduate training will 
consist at most of one or two years 
rather than three or four. The implica- 
tions of this dramatic shift are particular- 
ly unsettling for English Departments. 

The production and evaluation of lit- 
erary scholarship are necessarily vexing 
under the best of circumstances. The 
dilemmas which they create both for 
the individual scholar and for the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy are painfully well 
known. The discrepancies of the doctor- 
ate, with its bland endorsement that the 
holder has received extensive research 
training and has indeed already made, 
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through his dissertation, an original con- 
tribution to human knowledge, are no- 
where more apparent than in literary 
scholarship. 

Despite the fact that the Ph.D. in 
English is in almost all cases a research 
degree, the percentage of degree-holders 
who construct productive scholarly 
achievement upon this doctoral talisman 
is infinitesimal. One doubts whether 
more than ten percent of all the disserta- 
tions in English and American literature 
are ever published either as volumes or, 
indeed, as monographs or articles. The 
percentage of degree-holders who then 
develop into mature scholars is inevitably 
only a fraction of this already small per- 
centage. If this is the case at present, 
when approximately forty percent of the 
teaching faculties in English have com- 
pleted their training in research and 
methodology, both critical and histor- 
ical, what will the situation be ten years 
from now, when we can legitimately 
foresee English Departments staffed at 
the junior ranks by a generation of 
teachers who will have been shanghaied 
into full-time teaching schedules long 
before they have completed their pro- 
fessional internship? 

It is tempting to speculate cynically 
that any change is bound to be an im- 
provement. The failure of graduate 
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. departments of English to stimulate pro- 
ductive scholarship among their disciples 
can hardly become more complete than 
it is at present. No survivor of doctoral 
training in English can readily forget 
those contemporaries who yearned so 
noisily for reprieve from what they saw 
as the unwholesome burden of term 
yaw and theses and dissertations. “Boy, 

can’t wait to start teaching,” they 
chanted daily, and finally they departed 
with their doctorates, to assume the 
fifteen-hour classroom loads of the insti- 
tutions to which their lack of scholarly 
aspiration condemned them. 

No graduate instructor, similarly, can 
be unmindful of those among his own 
students who are indifferent to or bored 
by the promise and rigor of scholarship. 
Even more painful is the number of 
them to whose indifference and boredom 
is added a lack of aptitude for either 
synthesis or composition. If the prevail- 
ing methods of research instruction, to 
say nothing of the recruiting practices. 
have failed so thoroughly in planting 
scholarly aspiration in the majority of 
our peur apprentices, perhaps we 
should benignly assume that fewer doc- 
torates will assure us of more scholars. 

Here and there this may well prove 
to be the case. There will always be oc- 
casional members of each scholarly gen- 
eration whose gifts and vitality will be 
better served by immunity to the me- 
chanical rigors of graduate training. 
Common sense and experience, however, 
give equal assurance that for the major- 
ity of literary scholars the mere example 
of some of their masters ‘in graduate 
school, Jet alone the discipline of gradu- 
ate training, are of irreplaceable value. 
If the number of consistently productive 
literary scholars has been small in recent 
years, it is certainly going to become 
smaller during the next generation. The 
application of the sanctified principle 
of publish or perish, endorsed in varying 
degree by every English Department in 
the United States, is going to become 
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increasingly contradictory, increasingly 
difficult, and increasingly absurd. 


The principle of publish or perish, to 
be sure, is not sanctified by all parties 
to the compact. Like most human prin- 
ciples of selection and reward, it is en- 
dorsed by the winners and reviled by | 
the losers. The distinction between who 
wins and who loses, however, is rarely 
a clear one. Departments which lean 
most heavily on publication as the single 
factor for promotion and appointments 
have not always been the beneficiaries 
they had anticipated; frequently they 
have become instead the victims of 
hierarchical narrowness of point of view 
and smugness of attitude. The young 
instructor whose productivity has been 
inhibited by departmental insistence that 
he publish prematurely has frequently 
found himself able to resume his scholar- 
ship in the less rigorous atmosphere of 
another institution. He was regarded as 
a loser, but in reality he has become a 
winner. The instructor whose momen- 
tary productivity or mechanical industry 
wins him premature promotion is apt 
to become, on the other hand, the pro- 
fessorial sluggard whose early status was 
the prelude to torpor or complacence. 
He thought he was a winner; in reality 
he was a loser. 


Undergraduates, similarly, conceive 
themselves to be the invariable losers 
under this principle of publish or perish. 
They customarily conclude bitterly that 
all the good teachers get fired every 
third or fifth or seventh year; they 
imagine that all the inept ones are regu- 
larly promoted on the basis of obscure 
pedantry. Unmindful of the actuality by 
which the thoroughly unproductive 
teacher draws on a continually depleted 
reservoir of knowledge and breadth, the 
undergraduates imagine that they them- 
selves are always the losers in this per- 
ennial lottery of publish or perish; in 
reality they are more frequently the 


winners. 
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The contradictions of publish or per- 
ish, in other words, are already cad se 
Without some revision of philosophy on 
the part of English Departments during 
the coming decade, the damaging com- 
ponents of the principle will become 
pernicious. A situation in which only a 
handful of departmental members have 
received the basic training in research 
is going to assure a neglect of teaching 
that will surely corrode the entire disci- 
pline. If no more than twenty percent 
of the teachers in an English Department, 
for example, are equipped to compete 
for reward under the prevailing ground 
rules, the professional distress of the re- 
maining eighty percent will be unendur- 
able. 

What is suggested by this expectation 
of forthcoming vocational conditions, in 
fact, is the pressing necessity for English 
departments to undertake or extend re- 
sponsible methods of evaluating the 
teaching capacity and performance of 
the junior members. This kind of evalu- 
ation has always received lip service 
from senior men and from chairmen. 
The bromides on the subject are infinite 
and nauseous. The orderly assessment of 
teaching performance, however, is al- 
most nonexistent. The truth seems to 
be that the methods of assessment are 
widely and instinctively known but sel- 
dom utilized. 


Surely, for example, the use of student 
questionnaires ought to be introduced 
on a wide scale at the present time. The 
experience with such polls, on the under- 
graduate level, has been consistently re- 
assuring. The number of questionnaires 
which are completed by the student in 
a frivolous or irresponsible way are frag- 
mentary; instead, the vast majority are 
undertaken soberly and imaginatively. 
The pious objections to student 
questionnaires—undergraduates are too 
immature, colleagues too vulnerable, find- 
ings too inexact, odium too painful— 
are all dissolved by the experience of 
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those institutions which have employed 
the machinery. 


With questionnaires, information 
about an instructor’s performance is an- 
nually available from at least fifty wit- 
nesses who are in various ways qualified 
to judge that performance by virtue of 
participant experience. At the very least 
the questionnaires will indicate the ex- 
tremes among the instructional staff; 
normally they will point almost infal- 
libly to the outstanding instructor among 
a group of, say, half a dozen, and they 
will identify similarly the least effective 
among the half dozen.: Information of 
this sort, obtainable in no other form 
and from no other source, will prevent 
that most grotesque of departmental 
errors, the gratuitous promotion of the 
notoriously inept teacher or the aban- 
donment of the particularly gifted one. It 
will make unnecessary the preposterous 
reliance upon second-hand faculty in- 
nuendoes or casual student reaction. 


In a period of rising undergraduate 
enrollments, the next step—assessment of 
the hypothetical four remaining in- 
structors—should not be a laborious one. 
The necessities of a seller’s market will 
probably require that at least two of the 
four shall be retained; if no dramatic 
differentiation exists as regards their 
teaching achievement, the chances are 
that the decision to retain or release can 
be made on the basis of future depart- 
mental needs or individual expectations 
of opportunity. One might even argue, 
plausibly, that the use of such question- 
naires has an additional, subsidiary value 
as a pedagogical tool; the obligation to 
evaluate their teachers may compel un- 
dergraduates to scrutinize their own col- 
legiate role and aspiration. 

To rely entirely upon student ques- 
tionnaires, on the other hand, would be 
an abdication of responsibility. Clearly 
there ought also to be an index of per- 
formance based upon the judgment of 
experienced colleagues. There is no al- 
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ternative save the maligned device of the 
classroom visit. English Departments have 
traditionally recoiled from this invasion 
of classroom privacy. The visitation by 
a chairman or a committee or by the 
Director of Undergraduate Studies is 
seen as suitable for the over-maligned 
teachers college, with its normal school 
heritage, but unwholesome and improper 
in the climate of a liberal arts college or 
university. 

This kind of genteel distaste is no 
longer tolerable. It is to the advantage of 
all parties—institution, department, stu- 
dent, teacher—that as much exact infor- 
mation as possible be made available for 
these crucial professional decisions. It is 
infinitely more distasteful to be required 
to listen to undocumented gossip about 
an instructor’s ability. A system of visi- 
tations which permits cross-checking of 
professorial response is a great deal more 
desirable than a system which encourages 
professorial whim, momentary spleen, 
or downright malice to dictate the de- 
cision. 

Few teachers regard the presence of 
auditors or of casual visitors as an in- 
vasion of their classroom privacy. It is 
a foolish reticence which prohibits the 
use of official visits by one’s colleagues. 
It is a rare teacher—at any rank—who 
cannot profit from the firsthand counsel 
of his seniors or his peers. The fear that 
such visits will introduce intangible 
coercions or censorships is a meaningless 
one. A departmental hierarchy capable 
of such coercion will certainly find other 
means of tyrannization if the club of 

visitation is not available to it. 

' These are the two major weapons by 
which young instructors, in the face of 
decreased training in research and re- 
duced productivity of scholarship, can 
be assessed during the coming emer- 
gency in such a way that the revised 
professional situation may cause as little 
damage as possible to the discipline. No 
one can realistically contemplate the 
forthcoming decade in a sanguine mood. 
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The reduction in instructional standards 
is inevitable. The most that can be ob- 
tained is the control of the deterioration. 
The profession at present is in the posi- 
tion of the farmer who explained to the 
government man that he didn’t want to 
read his pamphlets on better farming 
methods; he wasn’t even farming now, 
he explained, as well as he knew how. 
The professorial obligation to examine 
the dissertations of instructors up for 
promotion, for example, a seemingly 
automatic step which is rarely practiced, 
now becomes a requirement. It can no 
longer be sufficient to weigh competing 
bibliographies visually or by the inch; 
they had better be evaluated properly 
since they are likely to become increas- 
ingly rare and increasingly amateurish. 
Perhaps, in fact, the prospects are more 
promising than this diagnosis has indi- 
cated. Perhaps a new emphasis on teach- 
ing excellence will reduce the torrent of 
pedestrian scholarship which has foun- 
dered the learned journals and caused 
many university presses to conspire in 
the publication of mediocre scholarship 
and valueless pieces of literary editing. 
Perhaps too the tardy recognition of the 
utility of television, and the re-evalua- 
tion of our pretentious insistence on 
wasteful seminars, with its unrealistic 
mystique of the small class, will permit 
a fuller use of the exceptional teacher. 
Whatever else the decade requires or 
creates, one thing is certain. It will be a 
decade in which faculty sovereignty 
over matters of appointment and promo- 
tion will receive its most severe chal- 
lenge. The assumption of decision by 
harassed administrations will be a con- 
tinual hazard. God help English Depart- 
ments, with their vulnerably broad bases 
of staff and their tenuous standards of 
professional evaluation, if they surrender 
their mandate over personnel to presi- 
dents or deans or trustees who insist that 
the new enrollments require new stand- 
ards or procedures of holy selection 


and promotion. 
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How to Read The Alchemist 


Rosert E. KNOLuL 


An associate professor at the University of Nebraska, Dr. Knoll has published 

the McAlmon biography (1957), the textbook Contrasts (new edition, 1959), 

and a number of pedagogical articles. At present he is in England working on a 
book about Jonson’s comedy. 


Although The Alchemist is the finest 
dramatic satire in English, it does not 
receive the attention it deserves. Obtain- 
able in paperback (Crofts Classics), 
commonly it is omitted from collections 
of plays for undergraduates. Its relative 
unpopularity can be explained in a num- 
ber of ways, but basically The Alchemist 
is neglected because we come expecting 
it to possess the aesthetic virtues we rec- 
ognize in Hamlet and The Merchant of 
Venice. When they are not apparent, we 
do not know how to react. Our knowl- 
edge of Shakespeare ruins Jonson for us. 
In the following paragraphs I want to 
indicate some of the ways The Alchemist 
might profitably be read. The play has 
its own peculiar rewards, different from 
those offered by Twelfth Night and The 
Taming of the Shrew. The central ques- 
tions I seek to answer here are these: 
What kind of dramatic satire is The Al- 
chemist and what are its peculiar virtues? 
Why is The Alchemist as it is and not 
different (and more like Shakespeare)? 
To answer I must give an account of the 
dramaturgical organization of the play 
and then of its theme. 

The plot of The Alchemist—which 
everybody knows Coleridge linked with 
Oedipus Tyrannus and Tom Jones as one 
of the three most perfect in literature— 
is generally regarded as tremendously 
involved. Una Ellis-Fermor in her very 
helpful The Jacobean Drama (1936, 
1953; p. 115) calls it “one of the most 
complex groups of plots in English 
comedy.” My students often lose their 
way in its seeming convolutions and 
come to class not knowing what they 


have read. They are confused by so 
imany persons rushing on and off stage 
engaged in so much constant activity. 
The truth is, the action is nowhere nearly 
so involved as it appears to be, and in 
some respects it is quite simple. The in- 
cidents are arranged according to a 
simple pattern. 

The play begins with a long first scene 
in which we see that Face and Subtle, 
aided by Dol Common, have set them- 
selves up as confidence men. One should 
note two elements in this first scene: 
first, the game is played in the house of 
Face’s master while he is away in the 
country; and, second, the alliance be- 
tween the scoundrels is very precarious. 
We know from the beginning that they 
will turn on each other at the first op- 
portunity, and we are reminded from 
time to time during the course of the 
action of this precarious yoking. With 
this necessary exposition out of the way 
—and note how it is given dramatic ten- 
sion by the quarrels among the princi- 
ples—the play moves immediately to a 
merry-go-round of activity. We are in- 
troduced in successive scenes (1) to 
Dapper—I, ii—who aspires to be a gam- 
bler, (2) to Drugger—I, iii-who wants 
to be shown how to turn a fast\buck, 
(3) to Sir Epicure Mammon accoim- 
panied by Surly—I, iv; H, 4, ii, ili—who 
wants to be richer than God, and (4) 
to Ananias—II, iv, v—the Anabaptist 
who wants the property of his church 
turned to gold. Only one other set of 
characters is introduced to us after this 
parade of gulls: (5) Kastril—III, iv—who 
wants to be taught to be a Roaring Boy; 
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he is accompanied by his sister, the rich 
widow Dame Pliant. Each of these per- 
sons comes to Subtle and Face as a client, 
for each wants to make money more 
quickly than can be managed legiti- 
mately. They have common aspirations. 


Already Jonson’s central dramatic 
technique is obvious. It is duplication. As 
in fairy stories and nursery tales, a cen- 
tral dramatic conflict is reiterated with 
variable characters in a number of situa- 
tions. In the story of the Three Pigs, 
for example, three times the wolf has 
occasion to cry, “I'll huff and I'll puff 
and I'll blow your house in.” In “Billy 
Goats Gruff,” the Troll says repeatedly, 
“Who is that trip-trip-tripping on my 
bridge?” and in The Three Bears, some- 
body is always asking, “Who has been 
sitting in my chair, or eating my por- 
ridge, or sleeping in my bed?” Similarly 
here, Face and Subtle are approached 
five times with five similar requests. In 
The Alchemist, our interest is with the 
scoundrels rather than with the victims 
as (generally) in the nursery stories, but 
the pattern of action is the same. In both 
Jonson and the folk tale, a conflict be- 
tween an attacker and different sets of 
defendants is repeated several times. 
Each repetition is riskier than the prev- 
ious conflicts and increases narrative ten- 
sion. Each new goat in “Billy Goats 
Gruff,” each new house in “The Three 
Pigs,” each new character in The AI- 
chemist is bigger and stronger than his 
predecessors. Altogether the plotting of 
The Alchemist is hardly “complex” as 
the critics say; it consists simply of a 
number of duplications of a single nurs- 
ery situation. The plotting 1s really 
quite straightforward. Compared to this, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, with all 
its cross allegiances and complicated 
identities, is a labyrinthine confusion. 


The duplicating stories in this play 
differ from one another more in inten- 
sity than in complexity. As each new 
situation is introduced, we see not only 
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that its protagonist is more corrupt than 


_those previously introduced, but that he 


introduces a more profound moral prob- 
lem. If Dapper, the first applicant for 
Face’s illicit assistance, wants to win at 
gambling, no worthy man is hurt there- 
by. If Drugger, client number two, 
wants to attract customers by tricker 
(one thinks of Madison Avenue), gull- 
ibly but relatively innocent customers 
are the losers. Sir Epicure Mammon, 
client number three, by aspiring to un- 
limited power promises to corrupt the 
world and all its people. He deserves a 
low circle in hell. Ananias and Tribula- 
tion Wholesome, in bringing the prop- 
erty of the orphans to be metamorphosed 
to gold, are already corrupted; they are 
hypocrites and sophists. They find a 
place even lower in the ever-burning pit 
of sulphur. The various gulls are intro- 
duced one at a time, in a descending 
order of moral depravity. We have met 
them all, successively, by II, v. 


In their later, as in their initial, ap- 
pearances each of these five groups of 
characters is kept artfully and marvel- 
ously separated from all the others; if 
these situations were historical rather 
than dramatic, Ananias, Sir Epicure, 
Drugger, and Dapper could not be kept 
from meeting. More important the dra- 
matic experience of each group dupli- 
cates the dramatic experience of every 
other. Dapper, who wants to gamble, 
after I, ii appears again in III, v; then he 
is bound and gagged and “laid aside” 
for the rest of the play. Even in III, v 
he is only momentarily our exclusive 
concern. Our experience with Drugger, 
the tobacconist, is similar. After his in- 
troduction, he reappears alone only in 
II, vi, promising to bring Kastril and 
Dame Pliant to the gullers; thereafter 
he never holds the center of the stage. 
He is, in effect, dropped. Sir Epicure, 
after his spectacular entrance (II, i, ii, iii) 
repeats his Godlike aspirations only once, 
in IV, i; and then in IV, v he is gulled 
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and dismissed. The fifth group of char- 
acters also appears only a couple of 
times. After a lengthy introduction of 
the Puritans (II, iv, v) we see them again 
in III, i, ii (only one scene separates 
these two appearances) and then we are 
through with them until their brief ap- 
pearance at the end of the fourth act. 
Kastril, the only remaining character, 
after his delayed introduction (III, iv), 

appears only twice in IV; Dame Pliant is 
completely passive and is more a piece of 
furniture than an actor. The situations 
dealing with Dapper, Drugger, Sir Epi- 
cure Mammon, and Ananias are each 
handled separately and briefly and reach 
their climaxes independent of one an- 
other. Our interest alternates among 
them. Jonson uses a single dramaturgical 
technique for all of them: First an in- 
troduction, then an interval of neglect, 
finally the gulling. This duplication of 
action is a triumph of artifice; but it is 
not complicated. A simple situation is 
repeated five times. One must not mis- 
take quantity for complexity. 

There are two plot elements which I 
have passed over until now because they 
seem rather unlike the five situations 
which I have been discussing. One deals 
with Surly and the other with Lovewit. 
Surly alone sees through the rogues’ pre- 
tensions. Whatever “crossplotting the 
play contains comes through him. He 
ties the disparate elements together. And 
yet even when he tries to expose Subtle 
and Face to the others (in IV, vii), the 
five plot lines are separated. As a result 
right down to the end of the fourth act 
Jonson juggles his five plots, never allow- 
ing their actions to become tangled, 
scarcely allowing them to intersect one 
another. Lovewit appears exclusively in 
the last act. When it begins, the confi- 
dence men have been successful. Now 


the central dramatic conflict shifts. Dur- 
ing the first four acts, the principle con- 
flict has been Face versus the gullible. 
But Face at last is in conflict with Love- 
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wit, and he is on the defensive. Suddenly 


all the gulls appear on stage simultane- 
ously, for the only time in the play in 
which they appear together. Even now, 
it should be noted, they are collection, 
not a group. In a brilliant maneuver Face 
recovers from their attacks and, thanks 
to Lovewit, comes off scot-free. But 
though the avaricious fools are thus 
finally lost, Face for the first times does 
not win. For the first and only time, the 
biter is bitten. We leave the play uncon- 
vinced that Face will suffer much or for 
long; Lovewit had best watch his step 
or he too will be outsmarted. Given a 
chance, Face will surely play Mosca to 
Lovewit’s Volpone. 

Fox all the multitude of detail, the pat- 
tern of plotting in the play is clear. The 
action alternates among five different 
intrigues, all of which duplicate one an- 
other in outline—introduction, interval, 
gulling. It is imperative to note that there 
is no development in the play; each 
character and each action remains at the 
end substantially what it was at the be- 
ginning. Jonson merely tells the same 
story over five times with five different 
sets of trappings. The five groups appear 
as a quintet only in the last scene. By 
this tume Face is engaged in intrigue 
number six, with Lovewit. The action of 
the play is not complicated; it is only 
multiplied. Compared to Shakespeare, 
this is the simplest kind of plot; Shake- 
speare is never so redundant. If the action 
does not develop, it constantly acceler- 
ates; and this increasing speed of action 
is the cause of its very real charm. (The 
CHEL says, “What most discourages 
the reader of Jonson is the absence of 
charm,” VI, 30). The place of accelera- 
tion is uniform. (Miss Ellis-Fermor 
makes this point in her book, pp. 45-46.) 
Each new incident moves a bit faster, 
requires a bit faster thinking on the part 
of the cony catchers, comes on the heels 
of its predecessors a bit sooner, than the 
one ahead of it. But it is not basically 
different from its predecessors. 
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The formal arrangement of The Al- 
chemist is repetitive. The single didactic 
theme is equally repetitive and equally 
lacking in development. It has been said 
that this play is a gigantic attack on 
avarice, that underlying all the actions 
of all the characters is an inordinate de- 
sire for gain. “Be rich,” Sir Epicure 
cries. The theme of this play, however, 
should not be so ov ersimplified. The 

“meaning” of the play is a good deal 
more complex than this even if its char- 
acterizations and plotting are not. The 
Alchemist is essentially a Christian play. 
Jonson is here concerned with showi ing 
how false gods may usurp the very name 
and ritual of the true God. His play deals 
with religious perversions. Ananias and 
Tribulation Wholesome obviously hide 
irreligious acts under religious cloaks. 
The scenes in which they speak in the 
accents of Old Testament prophets ac- 
centuate their distance from the prophets 
and show their meanness. To overlook 
the Biblical echoes in their speeches 
(who can?) is to miss half the fun of the 
satire, and its point. The climactic scene 
with Dapper also has its Christian sig- 
nificance; but it is not, I think, so ob- 
vious. It depends for its ultimate success 
on reference to Christian ethics and 
rituals. In III, v, Face, Subtle and Dol 
persuade Dapper that to earn the favor 
of “her Grace,” the Queen of Faery— 
that is, to persuade her to respond to his 
prayerful petitions—he must “throw 
away all worldly pelf” and “keep noth- 
ing that is transitory’ ’ about him (all, v, 
17, 30). The means to ‘ ‘grace,” they tell 
Dapper, are the traditionally Christian 
humility, poverty, and obedience; Dap- 
per puts these virtues to service of the 
wrong god and they cease to be virtues 
and become ridiculous. The scene reads 
like a Tudor interlude, for here as in the 
morality plays the protagonist is be- 
devilled by demons attempting to force 
him into a decision. The joke is that the 
decision is “moral” only by a wild stretch 
of the imagination and the “demons,” 
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far from being supernatural, are Dol, 
Face, and Subtle. The scene is a bur- 
lesque, almost a parody, of the old ritual 
drama. 


The Ananias-Tribulation Wholesome 
scenes are clearly an attack on sophisti- 
cal religion; the scenes with Dapper are 
a burlesque of traditional beliefs turned 
to false purpose. The scenes with Sir 
Fpicure Mammon also have their re- 
ligious significance. Sir Epicure wants 
to correct that nature which is a mani- 
festation of the Almighty; he wants to 
improve on God. W hen he cries to Sur- 
ly, “Be rich,” he echoes God’s command- 
ment that there be light. Subtle says of 
him: 

He will make 
Nature ashamed of her long sleep, when art, 
Who’s but a stepdame, shall do more than 
she, 
In her best love to mankind ever could. 
If his dream last, he'll turn the age to 
gold. (I, iv, 25-29) \ 


Like Faustus he is drunk with the idea 
of power, and like Faustus the power to 
which he aspires is directed to no serv- 
ice but his appetite. Sir E picure is more 
than avaricious. In attempting to out- 
God God, he is sacrilegious. His is a 


mortal not a venial sin. 


Subtle, the alchemist, also aspires to 
the Godhead. He even conceives of him- 
self as a kind of God already. Though 
his philosopher’s stone is only a ruse, he 
thinks himself something of a man- 
maker. When he addresses Face, for in- 
stance, his words remind us of the Voice 
out of the Whirlwind, the incomprehen- 
sible Creator: 


Slave, thou hadst had no name—[without 
me]... 

Never beene knowne, past equi clibanum, 
The heat of horse dung, under ground, in 
cellars, 

Or in alehouse, 
been lost 
To all mankind but laundresses, and tap- 

sters, 
Had not I beene. (I, 1, 81, 83-87) 
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Subtle, Sir Epicure, all the persons of the 
play, suffer soe this sin of pride. They 
want to turn the world to their pur- 
poses, whereas they ought, in the Chris- 
tian view, to seek the place themselves 
humbly in the service of this world’s 
God. 

So far I have simply pointed out re- 
ligious overtones in some parts of The 
Alchemist. As a matter of fact, the whole 
play is a reworking of the Parable of the 
Talents. There was a certain man who, 
going into the country, called his serv- 
ant to him and delivered to him his 
house and his property which he was to 
keep against the master’s return. With 
industry the servant made the property 
pay him great dividends; and when the 
master returned, he called him to an ac- 
counting. The servant in fear turned his 
profit over to the master, for the master 
reaps where he does not sow and gathers 
where he does nét reap; and he received 
back his own with interest. The servant’s 
unprofitable assistants were cast out of 
the house, and the profitable servant was 
received into the master’s bosom. This 
parable can be used and no doubt was 
used by persons like Tribulation Whole- 
some to defend all kinds of eccentric 
business practices. In the Parable, the 
Master does not inquire how the servant 
had increased the wealth; he does not 
even ask the rate of interest; he does not 
seem to notice the “interest” which was 
forbidden by traditional Christian 
(medieval) strictures against usury. In 
fact the Parable can be made to indicate 
that the Master would have us all make 
money; in this view material prosperity 
is both a responsibility laid upon us all 
and a means to Divine favor. The view 
that prosperity is evidence of Divine 
favor is not dead even now. In this play 
Jonson gives a Puritan reading of the 
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Bible to show up its shabbiness. Its rele- 
vance to modern times needs no develop- 
ment. 


The Alchemist deals with avarice ob- 
viously, but it deals with avarice in the 
context of a full system of religious 
morality. What Jonson objects to essen- 
tially is not that one man can and does 
cheat another, or that one group takes 
advantage of another. He treats the ras- 
cals and the fools with equal dispassion. 
This satire is not primarily concerned 
with what man has made or can make of 
man. Jonson objects to excessive ambi- 
tion because it is an offense against God’s 
ordering of things. When a man aspires 
to be more than he was born to be, he 
is in effect assuming that he knows bet- 
ter than God the place to which he 
should have been called. Seen in this 
light, The Alchemist is a religious not a 
social tract, directed against the impious 
not against the anti-social. It is not, in 
final analysis, a social satire tied to the 
changing conditions of a single society. 
This central religious meaning is dis- 
coverable in every character, in every 
scene, of the play. Jonson drives his point 
home by repetition. It is this principle of 
repetition which organizes the plot and 
determines the characters. Jonson pre- 
sents impiety in a number of aspects, in 
a number of similar situations. But like 
the plot, the central idea is not devel- 
oped. The essential brilliance of the play 
can be seen when one observes the sim- 
plicity of the central dramaturgical 
principle. If Shakespeare is rich, Jonson 
is elegant. He takes the simplest charac- 
ter and situation and repeats it with a 
virtuosity that hides its redundancy. And 
when one becomes aware of this redun- 
dancy, one can get to the moral heart of 


the play. 
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For Remembrance 


A. A. DeVitTIs 


The author of a book on Evelyn Waugh (Roman Holiday, 1956) and of articles 


Several weeks ago I received a news- 
paper clipping from a friend at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reporting the death 
of Miss Ruth Wallerstein in England, 
the victim of an automobile accident. 
Somehow I had never seriously thought 
of death and Miss Wallerstein; for when 
I knew her she was already a legend, 
remarkable, beautiful, and imperishable. 
I remember the many times I iad seen 
her drive her car over the confusing, 
angling streets of Madison, and with 
what awe I had witnessed her impetuous 
and oftentimes illegal turns into one- 
way streets and no-exit courts. Miss 
Wallerstein, I knew, was above the ma- 
chinery that carried her, for she lived 
in a finer world than ours. 


When I first enrolled in a course under 
her, I was not disposed to like Miss Wal- 
lerstein. I had heard graduate students 
speak with reverence of her scholarship, 
her insights, and her appreciatiun of 
what was “central” to the humanistic 
tradition in western life, a subject that 
seemed so generally known that any 
brilliancy a scholar might bring to it 
seemed waste to me. I had heard of her 
great personal beauty, but beauty to me 
meant Garbo or Dietrich, so I was not 
at all prepared for what I saw that first 
day: a woman of average size wearing a 
pince-nez over kindly but rather misty 
eyes, her remarkable gray hair topped by 
an unusual hat, all feathers and bows. As 
soon as she began to call the roll I knew 
that, although I might never understand 
a word she spoke, I could not drop the 
course. For Miss Wallerstein possessed 
the most beautiful voice I have ever 
heard. I listened to her read from Hamlet 


on Graham Greene, Dr. DeVitis is an assistant professor at Purdue University. 
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many times—the “If ever thou didst hold 
me in thy heart” passage was her favor- 
ite~—and I have listened to Gielgud and 
Evans and Olivier and Neville read it 
too, but none with the power and magic 
of Miss Wallerstein. And whenever I 
see Hamlet on the stage, I see Miss Wal- 
lerstein in Hamlet’s place, and the black 
tights are becoming to her too. Once a 
witty female graduate said in my pres- 
ence, “Look at the figure wasted on that 
old—scholar!” 

In 1949 when I first knew her, Miss 
Wallerstein was an elegant woman in her 
fifties. She had been teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for over twenty 
years, and her reputation as a scholar 
and educator was national. She had writ- 
ten a book on Crashaw in 1935 and was 
currently involved in a study of the 
aesthetics of seventeenth-century poetry, 
published in 1950, which later received 
the Phi Beta Kappa award for distin- 
guished scholarship. But it was as a 
teacher that she excelled, and there were 
many many students who idolized her; 
and there were as many who thought her 
vague, abstract, and unrealistic concern- 
ing the problems of the graduate student 
who was interested in accumulating 
enough facts to pass the preliminary ex- 
aminations that opened the magic doors 
to the doctoral dissertation. 

My first experiences in her classes were 
not happy. That she treated her students 
as equals, that she believed them to know 
as much as she, to feel as keenly as she 
did the subtlety of Donne and Marvell, 
Herrick and Crashaw, Dryden and Mil- 
ton impressed me only with a keen sense 
of my own inadequacies. The fact that 
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‘a few weeks after the beginning of 
school she appeared on my “Qualifying 
Oral” only increased my misery. I could 
only guess at the answers to the questions 
she put to me, one after another: “Did 
John Dryden personally know Milton?” 
“Then what did he mean when he spoke 
of tagging Milton’s line?” “How does 
All for Love differ from Antony and 
Cleopatra?” “Have you read Marino? 
Ficino?” “And what is your impression 
of Plotinus?” and, hopefully, “of Plato?” 
Surely, I thought, my miserable per- 
formance would remain fresh in her 
mind. But that semester I was Mr. 
Henderson and although I tried conscien- 
tiously to correct the error, Mr. Hender- 
son I remained. The fact that there was 
no Mr. Henderson in the class, and the 
fact that I looked anything but a Hen- 
derson impressed me keenly. I still won- 
der whose grade I received, and who 
received mine. 

But Miss Wallerstein was already a 
legend, and my case was by no means 
unique. There were rumors that men had 
drowned themselves in Lake Mendota 
over love of her; but secretly I felt that 
the rumors greatly exaggerated a fact: 
someone may have drowned himself in 
Mendota, but surely it had been a grad- 
uate student, and not for love. And one 
day I heard a graduate student tell a 
frightening story of an encounter he had 
had in the summer with Miss Waller- 
stein. On one of the hottest afternoons 
of the year he had seen her pushing her 
bicycle up the forty -five degree incline 
of Bascom Hill, and he had offered to 
push it to the top, an offer which Miss 
Wallerstein gratefully accepted. At the 
top of the hill she thanked the young 
man, and turned the bicycle back in the 
direction from which they had come. 
Perhaps feeling that she owed him a hint 
of an explanation, she said, “I love to 
ride down the hill and listen to the breeze 
ruffle my hair.” I saw her myself many 
times on the bicycle, elegantly dressed, 
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hat, gloves, and all, signaling left and 
right turns in heavy traffic, a sight to 
dream of, not to tell. From such inci- 
dents the legend grew; and I was witness 
to many. 


I remember the day she walked into 
her eighteenth-century literature class 
just as the bell stopped sounding. She 
moved slowly to the desk. Once the 
room had fallen into a reverential hush 
she removed her pince-nez, put her 
thumb and index finger to the bridge of 
her nose, rose to toe tip and intoned the 
first twelve lines of the /liad, in Greek. 
We were all quite startled. Then she pro- 
ceeded to quote Dryden’s translation of 
the same lines. When the room had com- 
posed itself anew, Miss Wallerstein said 
in her most beautiful voice, “When I die 
and go to heaven, I shall stop just inside 
the pearly gates. And when I hear his 
voice, I shall turn to my attendart angel 
and say, “Take me to John Dryden!’” In 
that same class on another occasion, while 
reading The Rape of the Lock, Miss 
Wallerstein stopped in mid-alexandrine 
and told us of her experience of the night 
before. She had been awakened from a 
sound sleep by a tiny explosion. She had 
looked around her apartment and had 
discovered nothing amiss. In the morn- 
ing, on closer examination, she found 
that an eighteenth-century china teacup 
had shattered, perhaps because of the 
heat, or the weather. To Miss Waller- 
stein the china cup was a sy mbol of the 
grace and fragility of the period, and its 
shattering was to her poetic evidence of 
the aesthetic refinement of the Age of 
Pope. I did not then understand her 
meaning, for I could think only of the 
Puritans and their excess, Charles II and 
his. But today when I teach my fresh- 
men The Rape of the Lock and come to 
the line, “To stain her honor, or her new 
brocade,” I think of Miss Wallerstein’s 
shattered teacup; and I tell them what 
she said. 


I remember too the day she was fif- 
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teen minutes late for class. Everyone was 
preparing to leave when she rushed in, 
breathless and indignant, offering a most 
unusual explanation for her tardiness. 
Overnight the wild swans had returned 
to Madison, and Miss Wallerstein had 
driven to the lake to see them. Fearing 
that she might be late for school, she had 
left her car in a No Parking zone, and 
the police had ticketed her. She—and we 
shared her anger—had been quite in- 
censed that the officer had not torn up 
the ticket when he heard her explanation. 
Perhaps it sounded odd to hear an ele- 
gant and matronly woman say that she 
had parked illegally in order to get a 
closer look at the wild swans. That day 
she read Yeats’s “The Wild Swans at 
Coole” to us; and then she went on to 
explain Yeats’s idealism, relating it to the 
great central tradition of humanistic 
thought. I have always been grateful to 
that policeman. On another occasion— 
it was early spring and cold—Miss Wal- 
lerstein had gone swimming off the 
Union pier to a point several miles be- 
yond. She had startled and been startled 
by an old man. “I must have appeared 
a grey-headed old Triton to him,” she 
said with amusement, “as I came out of 
the water. But that old man had no busi- 
ness being up so early!” 


Perhaps her most popular class was 
Metrical Principles of English Versifica- 
tion, a subject in which Miss Waller- 
stein excelled. One could take the class 
for one, two, or three hours of credit. 
For three hours one wrote poems, did 
the work, and took the tests; for two 
hours one did the work and took the 
tests; for one hour one did the work. Al- 
though I took the course for one hour 
I did, secretly, write a poem in the heroic 
couplets; fortunately I can only remem- 
ber the first two lines: “As I sat in my 
room and pondered Ruth, / My tongue 
kept probing the hole in my tooth.” The 
inspiration was genuine; nevertheless I 
had a great deal of trouble with the 
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couplet form. The caesurae especially 
evaded me in the alexandrines. I couldn’t 
distinguish between the masculine and 
the feminine caesura, and the epic com- 
pletely eluded me. As I remember, I had 
a great deal of trouble with the anapes- 
tic lurch too. But metrics was the sub- 
ject in which Miss Wallerstein was most 
fluent. The sonnet, Italian and English, 
rime royal, the couplet, the ode, blank 
verse, Miltonic or Shakespearean, free 
verse, dipodic rhythm—all were clear to 
her, and in part to us. Wyatt and Surrey, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Donne, Marvell, 
Dryden, Pope, Keats, Tennyson, Yeats, 
Hopkins, Eliot, Auden, all came under 
her scrutiny. Miss Wallerstein, I remem- 
ber, didn’t like Shelley, and neither did I; 
but our reasons were very different: she 
thought he used too many Ps; | thought 
him difficult. 

One day she came into the Metrics 
class and said in her most appealing 
voice, “I seem to have forgotten my 
handkerchief . . . and I don’t seem to 
have a Kleenex. . . .”—at which we all 
began to squirm uncomfortably, won- 
dering whether or not to offer soiled 
handkerchiefs. “. . . I guess I'll simply 
have to use my hand. .. .” Miss Waller- 
stein wanted something with which to 
clean a record; the player was in the 
back of the room and no one had seen it. 
It was during that semester too that a 
good many of us took “prelims,” those 
magic examinations that open the doors 
to the doctoral dissertation. The results 
of the examinations were delivered to 
those of us who were taking Miss Wal- 
lerstein’s class just before bell time. “Did 
you receive something nice in the mail 
today?” she asked, to which question we 
all breathed a grateful yes. In the course 
of the hour Miss Wallerstein asked the 
young man sitting next to me a question, 
to which he could only answer, “I’m 
sorry, I don’t know.” ‘At which Miss 
Wallerstein looked thoughtful, sad, and 
said, “Ah, could we but recall that A of 
a few days ago.” 
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In her poetry class Miss Wallerstein 
spoke approvingly of T. S. Eliot, the 
poet, although she could not abide the 
man because of his anti-Semitic views. 
For she was proudly Jewish. When Mr. 
Eliot came up to Madison from Chicago 
where he was teaching a class, he was 
feted by the English department faculty 
who delivered him into the auditorium 
and practically hoisted him onto the 
stage. Miss Wallerstein had told us that 
she wished to hear the lecture, but that 
she did not wish to sit at the same table 
with Mr. Eliot. Many of us sat at the rear 
of the auditorium, hoping to see Miss 
Wallerstein as she entered; but she failed 
to arrive before the doors were closed. 
At the lecture’s end we drifted into the 
lobby and discovered her sitting on a 
bench—she had listened to the lecture 
over the PA system. When asked what 
she thought of Mr. Fliot’s talk, she 
said, “A very interesting lecture, but any 
one of my graduate students could have 
done as well.” The next day she spoke on 


Fliot’s Four Quartets; I have never heard 


a more brilliant lecture, or more gen- 
erous praise. 


Later on that semester Louis Mac- 
Neice came to deliver a lecture, and 
Miss Wallerstein was delegated to meet 
him at the train, which duty she per- 
formed conscientiously. It was early 
spring, wet and muddy. Miss Waller- 
stein whisked the poet off into the Wis- 
consin hills to look for pasque flowers, 
getting him back to the auditorium onlv 
in time for his lecture. No one could 
understand why the poet seemed so hos- 
tile, until it was pointed out to us that 
his feet were wet, his nose runny, and 
that he was badly in need of a drink. But 
we agreed with Miss Wallerstein: anv 
poet should prefer a pasque flower to a 
whiskey and soda. 


Again, when Allen Tate came to the 
university to read a paper on the pink 
parasol of Mme. de Vionnet, we all pre- 
ferred to hear him read his own poems, 
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but were too shy to ask. Miss Waller- 
stein did the asking for us, and Mr. Tate 
obliged by reading from the manuscript 
of an as yet unpublished poem which he 
just happened to have on him. 


Once in a seminar Miss Wallerstein 
assigned us research topics. Mine was 
comparatively simple; the sources were 
in English. But a graduate student who 
had been a captain in the Wacs was 
asked to do research into some recondite 
area of neo-Platonic philosophy. Dis- 
covering that the only book available in 
the library was written in Latin, and not 
knowing anything beyond high school 
Caesar, she went to see Miss Waller- 
stein to beg off. When Miss Wallerstein 
heard that the only book on the subject 
available was in Latin and that the young 
lady could not read Latin, she said with 
great compassion in her voice, “Oh, my 
dear, don’t worry about it. The book 
has been translated into Greek.” Another 
female graduate student, an elderly lady 
who had come to graduate school from 
some small college in one of the Dakotas, 
took Miss Wallerstein’s course that se- 
mester too. I remember seeing the lady 
in the reference room, clutching the edge 
of her table and nodding determinedly, 
occasionally muttering to herself, “I wish 
I were dead.” One day she asked Miss 
Wallerstein about an obscure line in one 
of Donne’s love poems, to which Miss 
Wallerstein answered automatically, “My 
dear, the line will mean much more to 
you when you are older.” 


It was during that seminar course that 
I became convinced of Miss Wallerstein’s 
invulnerablity. On a dim day, the rain 
turned to ice just at seminar time. No 
one expected Miss Wallerstein to turn 
out and venture up the steep hill. But at 
five minutes to the hour someone looked 
out a window. There was Miss Waller- 
stein carrying a bag full of ashes, strew- 
ing them at her feet, to make a passage. 
She entered the room brightly, removed 
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a rather icy hat, wiped the steam from 
her pince-nez, and began to lecture. 
That spring I discovered that Miss 
Wallerstein and I lived on the same bus 
line. I had gotten into the habit of work- 
ing late in the library, and taking the ten 
o’clock bus home; occasionally Miss 
Wallerstein did the same. The first time 
we met at the corner, I felt I had to say 
something more than “Good evening,” 
and after a few minutes of awkward 
silence, I managed, “Haven’t we a lovely 
moon tonight?” Miss Wallerstein asked 
with great interest in her voice, 
“Where?” “Why, right up there,” I said, 
pointing to an enormous yellow disk, 
heavy through the new-green leaves. 
Miss Wallerstein looked where I pointed 
and said, with more compassion than I 
have ever heard in a human voice, 
“Why, my dear, that’s the clock!” I had 
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indeed mistaken the Music Hall clock 
for the moon. And then I remembered 
that Miss Wallerstein knew all about the 
phases of the moon. I think from that 
time on she remembered me. 

It is difficult to accept the fact that 
she is dead. I know her guardian angel 
had a full-time job. But I am happy that 
it was in England that she died. She was 
working on a book on Crashaw when 
the accident happened, and I believe that 
the work has been completed by one of 
her closest friends. I and many, many of 
her students have her words scrawled in 
yellowing notebooks, scratched in the 
margins of books, and they mean more 
to us as we grow older. And when I 
think of her, I think of her moving 
lightly, all knowledge shining, to hold 
metaphysical discourse with John Dry- 
den. And I envy him all her conversation. 


News or MAGAZINES 


WHAT LOOKS LIKE THE FIRST 
printed American critical symposium on the 
works of Samuel Beckett appears as the 
Autumn 1959 issue of Perspective, available 
at $1 from the Perspective office, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


NEW SCHOLARLY JOURNAL: A RE- 
view of English Literature, edited by A. 
Norman Jeffares (Leeds), “may profitably 
include discussion of literature written in 
the Commonwealth, the United States and 
elsewhere,” as well as in the British Isles. 
$3 a year, 59 New Oxford St., London 
W.C.1. 


VOLUME I, NUMBER I OF THE 
Carleton Miscellany is out, full of the 
liveliness and literary variety of Furioso, 
which Editor Reed Whittemore used to 
edit. Address: Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 


THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST AND 
for liberal usage in language appear with 
remarkable cogency in two short articles in 
the Atlantic for February and March: 
Wilson Follett (editor, novelist) against, 
and Bergen Evans (teacher, linguist) for. 
Follett: “Taste is the faculty of criticism, 
the faculty of intelligent choice; and to it 
belongs the last word about any given use 
of language.” Evans: “Scholars . . . believe 
that the only ‘rules’ that can be stated for 
a language are codified observations.” Suit- 
able for the next dozen essay anthologies. 


NEW QUARTERLY OF THE ARTS: 
Susurrus (Box 211, Kenyon College), 
“Based upon the belief that the younger 
artist is being strangled to death in the 
tangled underbrush of contemporary let- 
ters, that the stodgy myopia of the academic 
environment and the self-conscious indiffer- 
ence of the current literary atmosphere is 
choking artistic expression. .” That’s 
more like it. Aux barricades! 
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Round Table 


AN APPOINTMENT IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


STEPHEN E. WHICHER 


A critic and editor of Emerson (Freedom and Fate, 1953; Selections, 1957; Early 
Lectures, 1959), Dr. Whicher is a professor at Cornell University. 


The following skit was presented at the 1959 Christmas meeting of the English 


Club of the College of Arts and Sciences of Cornell. Any resemblance to the staff or 


The scene is a departmental office, much 
resembling all departmental offices. The 
chairman—let us call him M.C.T.—is seated 
at the desk. A colleague enters, carrying a 
large box. We may call him S.E.W. 


T. What’s all that? W. These are all the 
applications to date. (He sits and puts down 
his box.) T. 1 won’t read any more. My 
God, we’ve got to start eliminating! Do 
you realize the MLA is in two weeks? Less 

ten days. How many have we got? W. 
Well, not counting obvious impossibles—I 
mean like that woman in Amherst who’s 
never published anything and can’t even 
write English—this makes exactly 147. 
T. 147! Why, we can’t even consider all 
those, let alone interview them. Can’t we 
cut down at all? W. Not much. Maybe 
that Bowdoin man, Henry Longfellow. 
T. I thought he had a good publication list. 
W. A lot of it is pretty minor stuff. Evan- 
geline, King Olaf, Hiawatha—they’re not 
even American. And “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish”—how 
specialized can you get? Anyway, he’s been 
doing most of his teaching in the Modern 
Language departments. T. That might 
work out. W. But this man—I’ve a feeling 
he'll be off on some fellowship every other 
year and we won’t get any work out of 
him. He says his teaching is a great hand 
laid on all the strings of his lyre, stopping 
their vibration. T. That does it. I’ve heard 
that before. Longfellow is out. Who else? 
W. Well, I hate to say it, but I think we'll 
have to cut out Whicher. I mean John 
Greenleaf Whicher. T. Surely not him. 
W. He’s too much of a risk. T. But look 
at his family. And a Colonial man—they’re 


procedures of any actual English Department is purely incidental. 
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hard to find. What’s the matter with him? 
W. He’s a Quaker. He might not sign a 
Teacher’s Oath. T. Now that’s a thought. 
We don’t want a committee in here. Not 
with the wild men we've got on the staff. 
There was another like that, wasn’t there? 
W. You mean John Woolman? Yes, he’s 
out too. T. No, it was another name—oh 
ves, that Harvard man, Ralph something 
Fmerson. Didn’t someone say he was a 
Quaker? W. You're thinking of that letter 
that called him an “intellectual Quaker.” 

That’s it. I guess he’d sign, all right. 
Anyone else? W. I don’t quite trust this 
Frost—though they say he looks out far 
and in deep. T. Maybe, but I didn’t like 
his record either: he’s been moving around 
too much. We don’t want to go through 
all this again right away. W. His letter 
says: “I have climbed the hills of view and 
looked at the world and descended; I have 
come by the highway home and lo it is 
ended.” T. I don’t believe it. We'd never 
hold him with our salary scale. Anyway, 
I didn’t like his crack about departments. 
Let him go stop by someone else’s woods. 


W. Well, that’s about it, M.C. The rest 
all look possible on paper. T. All of them? 
W. Just about. T. All 143 of them? W. 
As of this morning’s mail. T. I resign. It 
isn’t worth it. W. Come on, M.C., this is 
serious. You’re the resourceful leader-type— 
think of something. T. How about you? 
It’s your field. W. All right. Let’s both 
think. (They think. Pause) T. Sure you 
didn’t miscount them? W. Count them 
yourself. T. Skip it. (Pause) W. Could 
we—no. No, we couldn’t. T. Couldn’t 
what? W. Nothing. We couldn’t possibly 
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do it anyway. T. Look, S.E., we're des- 
perate. What couldn’t we do? W. Well— 
I mean—well, since we’re stuck—I mean 
really stuck— T. Come on. W. Couldn’t 
we, well, just pick one? T. You mean, just 
reach in and—pick one? W. Yes. T. And 
that’s it? W. That’s it. T. Well, why not? 
Who’s to know? After all, it’s only Amer- 
ican literature. W. I resent that. T. It’s your 
idea. If you don’t like it, think of some- 
thing else. W. I don’t like it, but what else 
is there? Let’s do it. T. All right, go ahead. 
W. You do it. T. You do it. You're going 
to have to live with him. W. O.K. Let’s 
see: Brown, Cooper, Crane, H., Crane, S., 
MacLeish, J. B., Robinson, Smith, Mark 
Twain—what kind of a name is that? —Wil- 
liams, Williams, Williams— T. Don’t look 
at the names. Just reach in and pull. 


W. O.K. Here he comes. (The folder 
falls open. Something rattles on the table.) 
T. What’s that? W. It’s a pencil. T. 
Yours? (He picks it up.) W. No, it’s not 
mine. T. “Kouroo.” I’ve never seen a pen- 
cil just like this before. W. Do you 
suppose this is some kind of salesman? 
T. Well, look and see. What’s his name? 
W. Thoreau. Henry David Thoreau. T. 
Thoreau, surely. W. Not where I come 
from. T. This is New York. If it’s Cornell 
it’s Thoreau. W. Have it your way. Say, 
I don’t remember seeing any of this. There 
must be some mistake. T.. What now? 
W. Look here. (He pulls out a large piece 
of birchbark.) TV. What in the name of 
sense is that? W. It’s his application, I 
guess. (Reading) Yes, that’s what it is. 
He makes his own paper, he says. He says 
it’s better than store paper. T. He’s wrong. 
It’s lousy paper. W. He says it has the 
bloom still on. T. I don’t see it. What 
about this pencil? W. 1 don’t seem to find 
anything—this is a bit hard to read—oh yes, 
here it is: “I enclose a pencil I just made. 
It is the perfect pencil. I will never make 
another, so I thought you would like to 
have it.” T. Well, his pencils are better than 
his paper, I'll say that for him. What have 
we got here? Where’s he been? What’s he 
done? W. Well, his father’s in the graphite 
business in Massachusetts— T. That ex- 
plains the pencil- W. He went to Har- 
vard. He reads Latin, Greek, French, and 
some German, Italian, and Spanish. T. So 
far, so good. Where'd he do his graduate 
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work? W. He says he spent a week on the 
Concord and Merrimack rivers. T. Say 
that again. W. He spent a week—two 
weeks, actually—on the Concord and Mer- 
rimack rivers. T. I don’t get it. You don’t 
suppose he’s an alcoholic, do you? W. We 
can check the letters. There’s something 
here: “I am glad to have drunk water so 
long. I would fain keep sober always. I 
would prefer to be intoxicated by the air 
I breathe.” T. That’s a bit evasive, don’t 
you think? I mean, why bring it up at all? 


'W. He says he doesn’t like coffee or tea 


and is planning to give up animal food. 
T. Sounds like a crank. What does he eat? 
W. “Rye’— T. I knew it! W. Wait. 
“Rye and Indian meal without yeast, pota- 
toes, rice, a very little salt pork, molasses, 
and salt; and my drink, water.” T. There 
he goes again. W. He lives on rice, mainly. 
It costs him 27¢ a week to eat. T. The 
Faculty Club won’t like that. W. “I would 
sometimes eat a fried rat with a good relish, 
if it were necessary.” T. A fried what? 
W. Rat. R-A-T. That’s what it looks like. 
T. It must be that paper. W. I don’t know, 
M. C. Here he says he once nearly ate a 
woodchuck. T. How can you nearly eat 
a woodchuck? W. He says we all eat too 
much, 


T. You know something? I’m beginning 


not to like this fellow. Where’s he been 
teaching? W. A place called Walden. 
T. Never heard of it. Where is it? 
Near Concord, Mass. On a lake. 

colleges are on lakes. How big is_ it? 
V. He doesn’t seem to say. Wait a min- 
ute. There’s a little place broken off here. 
It says something about, “three chairs.” 
T. Pretty ‘small place, I guess. Whart’s he 
been getting, I wonder? W. That's all 
here. He’s made this out pretty carefully. 
It says—no, that can’t be right. T. Let’s see. 
“Income, $36.78.” A year, no less! Why, the 
poor bastard has been living on his savings. 
No wonder he wants another job! What’s 
he been doing for $36.78 a year? Where 
does it say about his field? W. Right here. 
T. “So many autumn, ay, and winter days, 
spent trying to hear w hat was in the wind; 
or waiting at evening on the hill-top for 
the sky to fall, that I might catch some- 
thing’ "_ W. He can’t have much of a 
teaching load. T. “For many years I was 
self-appointed inspector of snow-storms and 
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rain-storms”— Now there’s just the trouble 
with all these young fellows today! No dis- 
cipline! No sense of purpose! They all 
want to get into administration right away! 
W. Take it easy, M.C. We made an agree- 
ment, remember? T. All right. What do 
the letters say? "'W. Max Lerner says his 
thought “has a spare and canny strength 
and a quality of being unfooled.” Gene 
Tunney says, “The spirit of Thoreau lends 
its luminous wisdom to man and nature 
whenever they meet.” T. Whenever who 
meet? W. Townsend Scudder says, “Tho- 
reau has become one of America’s great.” 
T. That's what I was afraid of. All just 
routine praise. If he’s so good why hasn’t 
he got a better job? W. There’s more 
here—Perry Miller—Odell Shepard—Walter 
Harding. Here’s a letter from Ralph Emer- 
son. You know, the intellectual Quaker. 
T. Now they’re recommending each other! 
Who is this Emerson? Look him up. No, 
don’t bother. W. I don’t have to, 1 remem- 
ber about him. He had to resign from his 
first job. Some trouble with the administra- 
tion. Since then he hasn’t had a job, been 
doing some kind of free-lance writing. He 
says he would be glad to accept a professor- 
ship of rhetoric at some country college 
but no place has ever asked him. T. A fine 
reference! Well, what does he say? W. “I 
commend to you my brave Henry. I am 
very familiar with all his thoughts—they are 
my own quite originally drest.” T. He’s 
got his nerve. W. “In reading him, | find 
the same thought, the same spirit that is 
in me, but he takes a step beyond, and illus- 
trates by excellent images that which I 
should have conveyed in a sleepy general- 
ity.” T. And this man expects to teach 
writing! W. Walter Harding says Thoreau 
is better than Emerson. He says a lot of 
people think so. T. I don’t doubt it. But 
how good is that? If he’s a writer, what has 
he written? W. It’s on that application 
somewhere. T. You find it, will you? My 
eyes are tired. 

W. Well, he’s written a book about his 
week on the Concord and Merrimack 
rivers. T. A whole book? What have they 
got out there, for God’s sake? W. He put 
a lot of his college themes in it. T. He did, 
did he? Who published this thing? W. He 
paid for the printing himself. It’s just been 
remaindered. T. 1 should hope so. What's 
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he written lately? W. Let’s see. He has an 
essay called “Walking” and one called 
“Autumnal Tints” and one called “Wild 
Apples”— T.1 don’t mean that stuff. What 
does he list that for? What’s he done that 
amounts to something? W. Here’s an 
article called “Aulus Persius Flaccus.” 
T. That’s more like it. W. That came be- 
fore the book. T. Must be his M.A. thesis. 
W. Then he has an unpublished article 
on Sir Walter Raleigh. T. The critic? 
W. No, the poet. T. Oh. Too bad. What 
else? W. He has a book about ready for 
publication. T. They all say that. What's 
his subject? W. Walden. T. He must 
love that place. Why does he want to 
leave? W. He’s a little funny about that. 
Here’s all he says: “I want to leave Wal- 
den for as good a reason as I came here.” 
T. Damn his impudence! Less and _ less 
I like this Thoreau. What’s he hiding? Is 
his wife a lush or something? W. He’s not 
married. T. He isn’t eh? (Thoughtfully) 
How old is he? W. In his thirties. T. You 
don’t suppose that by any chance he is one 
of those, do you?’ W. I was just going 
to mention, Perry Miller seems to hint 
something of the kind. T. This looks bad. 
W. On the other hand, Odell Shepard says 
Miller doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. T. Just the same, I don’t like it. W. 
Of course, some of these recommenders will 
say that about almost anyone. You remem- 
ber the letters from that Stanley Edgar 
Hyman last year! and from that guy in 
Montana—Fiddler, Fiedler, some such name. 
Why don’t we write a confidential letter 
to the president of Walden? He ought to 
be able— T. (Decisively) No. This is just 
no good. The whole picture is wrong. He’s 
simply not our type. What courses would 
he teach? What would he do? W. He 
could always make. jiencils. T. We've got 
pencils. And paper too, I’m happy to say. 
I know we said we’d take this one but we 
can’t do it. The appointment would never 
go through. We'll have to pick another one. 


W. You’re the chairman. You pick this 
one. T. Oh, I don’t care any more. Take 


the last one in the box. W. That one just 
came. (Opens it.) There’s nothing here but 
a paper bag. T. Something tells me—! Go 
on. Open it. W. (Opens the bag and shakes 
the contents onto the table.) It’s grass. 
T. Grass? W. Grass. T. God help us, an- 
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other nature boy! Where do they get their 
degrees, these fellows? W. Here’s some- 
thing written on the bag: “This is the 
flag of my disposition.—Walter Whitman.” 
T. That settles it. (Stands up.) Let’s go. 
W. (Does the same.) Where are we going? 
(Picks up the box.) T. There’s only one 
thing to do. W. What's that? T. We'll 
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take all this down to the IBM machine and 
instruct it to pick the three best before the 
MLA. W. Why, of course. Why didn’t 
we think of that before? You're a genius, 
M.C. T. A good executive knows when 
to delegate. Now maybe I can finish that 
Erle Stanley Gardner. (Exeunt) 


EXAMINING THE EXAMINATION 


STEPHEN MINoT 


Visiting assistant professor at Trinity College, Connecticut, Mr. Minot is the 
author of articles on “Teaching the Traditional Essay” (College English, Dec. 
1959) and “What a Seminar Is Not” (AAUP Bulletin, Winter 1959). 


“That was a good examination, Sir.” 


The novice instructor smiles and picks 
up his bluebooks, humming cheerfully. The 
harried veteran instructor, however, does 
not smile. He winces. He suspects without 
looking that the speaker was a second-rate 
student. Honor students, he has learned, 
are masters of post-examination melan- 
choly. What this student meant, no doubt, 
was that he was able to fill the gaps in his 
knowledge with verbiage, leaving the sur- 
face highly polished. By “good,” the stu- 
dent usually means “untaxing.” 


If the student’s evaluation of an examina- 
tion is not valid, whose is? Obviously the 
instructor’s. But, to paraphrase a master at 
this sort of thing, what if the gods dis- 
agree? Are we then forced to admit that 
there is no such thing as a “good examina- 
tion?” Clearly the profession faces an 
argument which, if allowed to develop in 
Socratic fashion, could discredit its very 
function. 


The situation calls for a hard look at 
three reassuring myths we have built 
around this thing called an examination. 
The first myth is that their primary func- 
tion is to determine ability. The examina- 
tion, we tell our students, should “separate 
the sheep from the goats,” though just 
which animal is preferred we never make 
clear. This establishes a fine absolute value. 
The definition is confused, however, by 


the student who is clearly “full of ability” 
yet incapable of reflecting this ability in 
any examination. And what of the inverse: 
the student whose intellectual horizons are 
bounded by the four walls of his fraternity 
who infuriatingly writes a B plus paper? 
Clearly both sheep and goats have mutated 
beyond recognition. 


Another myth shifts the key word from 
“ability” to “effort.” An examination is 
“good” when it is an accurate test of just 
how hard each student is working, a sort 
of sincerity gauge. “Don’t confuse the ex- 
amination with the I.Q. test,” the instruc- 
tor tells his students, smiling paternally. 
The smile, however, is gone when the same 
instructor listens in conference to an E 
student who, on the strength of No-Doz, 
studied steadily for sixty-three hours and 
then wrote a paper which was distin- 
guished by its consistent idiocy. More than 
likely, his roommate didn’t even buy the 
text and received honors. Just how has the 
examination rewarded effort or even sin- 
cerity? 

And then there are those who classify an 
examination as “good” when the resulting 
grades fall into some sort of idealized curve. 
Just why a graph of the results should re- 
semble the contour of a mole hill or a 
mountain is a little uncertain. Even a pro- 
fessor of English ought to be aware of the 
fact that the law of averages is not a law 
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in either a legal or mystical sense. It is a 
statement of probability. There is always 
the possibility that one has drawn a class 
list dominated by sheep—or goats. 


Pushing these myths aside, we face some 
brutal realities. Most instructors know be- 
fore the final examination is given what 
grade he will give each student. In all but 
the largest lecture courses, he has been 
forming opinions about each student 
throughout the term. Further, most in- 
structors consciously or unconsciously 
doctor final examination grades to fit 
preconceived evaluations. Those few who 
correct papers “blind” only admit that 
doctoring grades is a professional addiction. 
Occasionally a student may expose a hither- 
to hidden depth of stupidity or a vein of 
previously buried genius. Comforting as 
these rare discoveries are, they are ac- 
companied by the uneasy feeling that per- 
haps the wording of the examination was 
at fault. The average instructor in the field 
of English literature places his greatest 
faith in his own subjective evaluation and 
judges the worth of his examination by 
how closely it verifies this evaluation. 


Once again we face the question: what 
is a good examination? The answer can 
only be found by asking a second question: 
what would be lost if we didn’t give them 
at all? 


First, the average student would make 
little effort to grasp the day-to-day material 
with intellectual vigor. He would, for ex- 
ample, attend the lectures with that sloth- 
like stupor with which most adults listen 
to sermons. The assignments, if read at all, 
would be handled in the way many adults 
wander through an historical novel. 


Second, the student would make no 
effort at the end of the term to pull the 
material together, to make order out of 
what has been presented in a series of hour- 
long installments. He would be left with 
a collection of fragments, a Bartlett with- 
out an index. 


Finally, the poor student would not be 
convinced of his intellectual poverty. His 
grade could be excused on the basis of pro- 
fessorial prejudice and the blame in this 
way conveniently externalized. Equally, 
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the talented student would be deprived of 
several rewards: the realization that he has 
achieved some measure of intellectual ma- 
turity, an inner pride in his newly de- 
veloped skills, and the fine sense of having 
entered a new world of experience. 

Students are convinced that examina- 
tions determine teacher-evaluation and 
hence the grade. They will continue to be 
convinced of this whether they are told so 
or not. This is as it should be. But there is 
no reason for the teacher to use this myth 
as his guide when he begins the task of 
constructing a new examination. He would 
be on safer ground if he checked each sec- 
tion of his examination against each of 
these three questions: 


(1) Will it convince the student that in 
college neither the assignments nor the lec- 
tures should be swallowed whole for un- 
digested regurgitation on demand? In other 
words, is the question worded in such a 
way as to make a student re-evaluate his 
method of handling the day-by-day work?, 


(2) Will it force a student to see the 
course as a totality? (If a question can be 
answered on the basis of a single lecture or 
a single unit in the reading, it has failed to 
provide this second function.) 


(3) Will the poor student be made aware 
of his intellectual poverty by what he has 
to write? (Ideally, the student should make 
this discovery even before he receives the 
grade. A vague question often tends to con- 
vince the worst student that he is a genius. ) 
And conversely, will the talented and well 
prepared student be able to take intellec- 
tual flight? (A question which is too tightly 
defined will limit this student’s ingenuity 
and leave him with an unfortunate com- 
bination of frustration and boredom.) 


If the answer is “yes” to these three ques- 
tions, such problems as a reflection of 
ability, recognition of effort, and a real- 
istic grade distribution curve are likely to 
be solved. These are helpful by-products 
of the “good examination.” But the ex- 
amination is not “good” because it was de- 
signed primarily to give the instructor 
information about his students. It is “good” 
because it was designed to give the student 
a fuller awareness of the intellectual pro- 
cess. 
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EXAMINATIONS IN LITERATURE 


ZATELLA R. TURNER 


Associate professor at Virginia State College, the author bas published My Wonderful 
Year (1939), an account of her study abroad. 


On the day that I received my December 
(1958) College English, 1 had on my desk 
a set of examination papers in Literature 
and Drama. Although I have not suc- 
cumbed to the popularity of the objective 
test for obvious reasons, I have been 
tempted to do so “always for the next test.” 
Most of the students whom I teach in 
B. E. 111, as the above-mentioned course is 
popularly known, are from all areas of the 
college and are required to take the course; 
therefore they enter with varying degrees 
of interest. Consequently, I am challenged 
both in my presentation of the course and 
in my preparation of examinations. When 
students are convinced that B. E. 111 is not 
an exercise in memorization, but is as pro- 
vocative as science and as problematical as 
psychology, one can observe with satis- 
taction the students’ becoming more and 
mre interested in literature as the” are 
able to express their opinions, substantiat- 
ing them in the framework of the selection. 

I was indeed pleased to read Dr. Ruoff’s 
article “Examinations in Literature,” for 
he confirms what I believe and have prac- 
ticed in my classes, sometimes to the dis- 
may of the students until they have become 
oriented and can look upon a course in 
literature as a rewarding experience. 

I shall cite two questions from the ex- 
amination which I was grading. A question 


on Pascal’s Pensées—““Whiat patterns in our 
present-day living may be based on this 
statement, ‘When we are too young, we 
do not judge well; so, also, when we are 
too old’ ”—afforded students an opportunity 
to review many of our cultural patterns. 
The examples given in the discussion ran 
the gamut from our arbitrary retirement 
age to the minimum age for voting, the 
draft age, the age for the presidency of 
the United States, the age limitations for 
entering the various professions, the age 
restrictions for various jobs and promo- 
tions therein. Another question based on 
the Declaration of Independence asked the 
students to defend one of the predominant 
controversial statements of today in the 
much-quoted paragraph, “We hold these 
truths to be self evident: that all men are 
created equal. .. .” The range and variety 
of the answers gave evidence that the stu- 
dents had grasped the full import of the 
present-day significance of the Declaration 
of Independence. The students’ reactions 
to the thought-provoking questions sub- 
stantiated Dr. Ruoff’s thesis, “For if ex- 
aminations in literature are to be something 
more than drilling and grilling, they must 
take the young scholar beyond conclusive 
facts and accepted doctrine, and forward 
on the hard but immensely rewarding road 
toward manifold and ever-changing truths.” 


Emory’s ILA: A New DocroraTE 


Georce Ross 


Dr. Ridge, an assistant professor of modern foreign languages at Georgia State College, 
is the author of The Hero in French Romantic Literature (1959) and of numerous 
articles, poems, and short stories. 


Our graduate programs are so organized 
as to prevent cross-communication. Efforts 
at reform are few. Yet here and there pro- 
grams granting the Ph.D. in a specialty 
plus humanities have been _ established. 
Their purpose is to free the scholar through 
cross-disciplinary training. 

Such is the aim of the Institute of the 


Liberal Arts, founded at Emory University 
in 1952. ILA, as it is called, is a separate 
interdisciplinary program, not an adjunct 
to 2 department. It strikes down arbitrary 
boundaries in an attempt to achieve fuller 
communication. It does not supplant spe- 
cialization, but rather places each field on a 
common cultural spectrum. 
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Faculty and students in ILA come from 
the humanities and social sciences to study 
common problems from varied standpoints. 
How could we fully communicate other- 
wise? In separate departments we were 
working more often than not in tight, 
closed, little systems. In desperation the 
faculty formed the Institute and students 
wandered in from across the country. 

Depth is not sacrificed for breadth, for 
ILA’s doctorate is in a specialty plus the 
humanities. It requires at least a master’s 
degree for entrance, and many students 
have three degrees and most have three or 
four years of full-time graduate work be- 
fore matriculation. Only a sense of great 
need could draw these students after so 
much time in graduate school. 

My own experience may be instructive. 
I enrolled after taking degrees at Chat- 
tanooga, Emory, and Harvard, for the 
standard program of two years of seminars 
and directed study plus the dissertation: a 


year seminar called Studies in the Western 
Tradition; a two-year seminar, The Liberal 
Arts; quarter seminars, Systems of Knowl- 
edge, Comparative Literature, and Impact 


of Graeco-Roman Culture upon Early 
Christianity, American Institutions, and 
The Order of Human Values. I also took 
departmental work in French and English. 
In 1956 I took my comprehensive examina- 
tions, for no other tests are given. In De- 
cember 1957 my dissertation, The Romantic 
Hero in France, was approved by my com- 
mittee and outside readers. (All ILA dis- 
sertations must be approved by two 
authorities outside Emory.) 

These are the facts. More important is 
the question: Why did I enter ILA and 
what did I get out of it? 

Dissatisfaction led me to ILA. Eight 
quarters of departmental graduate work 
had not taught me criticism, esthetics, in- 
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tellectual history, or even a good method- 
ology. My isolated, individual courses, even 
in a program like comparative literature, 
had little unity. I felt uneducated, unable 
to communicate. How could I, then, com- 
municate with my students and colleagues? 


ILA equipped me with order and 
methodology. First, it provided order 
through the intellectual history of the 
Western World. Second, it made me aware 
of values as never before, and showed me 
how the liberal arts are inextricably related, 
and what place literature had in the cul- 
tural spectrum of Wester.. society. These 
tools made specialization more meaningful. 
! was no longer a specialist by amputation, 
stripping literature from areas it could not 
logically avoid. I became aware of litera- 
ture as a vital force. 


I do not claim ILA is a perfect program. 
It did help me learn the necessity for and 
methodology of cross-communication by 
emphasizing the unity of humanistic “sated 
edge. Anything less is, regrettably, an ulti- 
mate breakdown in full communication. 


Its fate is uncertain. While trying to 
avoid the pitfalls of specialization, a pro- 
gram like ILA is trying at once to train the 
student in a specialty and educate him in 
intellectual history on the graduate level. 
The task is great and time-consuming. Yet 
the effect of ILA training is healthful. The 
program affords a pooling of intellectual 
resources which no student could find in a 
single department. By design it is the Insti- 
tute of the Liberal Arts—the freeing or 
liberating arts, the goal of which is to pro- 
duce the free man. The key is communi- 
cation. No man is free if he cannot talk to 
others. And the ILA student, whatever his 
limitations, is to this extent a free man. He 
has access to areas of knowledge formerly 
closed to him. 


AUTOMATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


ALAN CAstTy 


A teacher at Santa Monica City College, Mr. Casty is the editor of Writers in Action: 


28 Essays (19° 


Some months «. e New York Times 
Book Review broug.. word of a new book 
entitled The Power of Prayer on Plants 
(to be hailed, no doubt, as a sequel to the 


and The American Film and Its Critics (in preparation). 


best-selling Pray Your Weight Away of a 
few seasons back.) Meanwhile, out in 
Southern California students in classrooms 
at Compton College were reported shoot- 
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ing out the picture tubes of the closed- 
circuit television sets in their classrooms 
with air-gun pistols. This bizarre juxtaposi- 
tion of news items might well serve as a 
kind of transcontinental metaphor of the 
problems that today beset the human mind 
and spirit in our land. 

I shall leave the implications of our latest 
contribution to theology to those who are 
more familiar with original sin and rhodo- 
dendrons. It is the educational side of this 
two-headed monster of modernism that 
will concern me here. Although the tales 
of picture tube shooting may be apocry- 
phal (it is difficult to separate truth from 
legend once these things get started), the 
reality of what else has been a He at 
this junior college on the outer fringes of 
Los Angeles is, unfortunately, well estab- 
lished and provides a disturbing counter- 
statement to some of the widely huckstered 
testimonials about the use of television in 
the classroom to solve the problems created 
by the shortage of classrooms, the shortage 
of teachers, and the shortage of funds. 

With increasing frequency, and with due 
reverence and awe, educators, business and 


government leaders, and, of course, tele- 
vision executives have all been turning to 


television in the classroom as the tran- 
quilizer for our educational anxieties—just 
as soon as we can get the bugs ironed out 
production-wise, of course. For here is a 
perfect American solution: a mixture of 
know-how and cost accounting, gadgetry 
and efficiency. And it can all be evaluated 
statistically on IBM machines to prove that 
“achievement” has not suffered, that the 
learning curves, the percentile pattern 
groupings, and the median rates of reten- 
tion are every bit as standardized as ever. 
Nevertheless, I would like to enter a re- 
actionary demurrer to the chorus of ac- 
claim for the wonders of television in the 
classroom. It seems to me a disturbing 
paradox that, as it has so often been ap- 
proached and as it has been approached at 
Compton College, television in the class- 
room is not the cure, but rather another 
symptom of the very blight itself. And that 
blight is not, at base, money and not over- 
population—but mechanization, standardiza- 
tion, sterilization of the individual intellect. 
It is not always so easily summed up by the 
label anti-intellectualism, for it is frequently, 
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and more dangerously, quasi-intellectual- 
ism, a confusion as to what _intellec- 
tualism is and how it can be nurtured. A 
confusion as to what educatica is—even 
when we all vehemently and patriotically 
protest (too much) -that we love and re- 
spect education, that it is the backbone of 
a democratic society, the chief weapon in 
the Cold War, etc., etc. 

William Faulkner’s Popeye, the robot of 
anti-intellectual, anti-spiritual modernism, 
is not our spectre here. For even more 
frightening are those future robots of 
quasi-intellectualism, those students sitting 

assively in darkened classrooms, staring 
ae & but dully at the cold glow of the 
television screens, while monitors patrol 
their perimeters on rubber-soled shoes, 
checking the roll, keeping them, in the 
lower grades, from clubbing each other, 
and, in the upper grades, from reading or 
playing cards—a generation of : students 
passing through the production ‘lines of 
education untouched by teachers’ hands; 
pasteurized; homogenized. Products of the 
triumph of utility over the inner life. 

These TV wraiths, their eyes bloodshot 
and blank, are not only a vision of the fu- 
ture. They have already materialized in 
Southern California, where, as Karl Sha- 
piro remarked in his poem Hollywood, 
“, .. all superlatives come true / and beauty 
is marketed like a basic food.” To which 
we may now add education. 

Television in the classroom at Compton 
College, it must be pointed out, is not a 
test conducted under carefully, and unreal- 
istically, controlled conditions. It is an 
established part of the regular school cur- 
riculum, and as such might serve as an ex- 
ample of what can happen when test-tube 
educational theories meet the exigencies of 
real classrooms, administrators, and Boards 
of Education. It was started (marketed), 
Compton’s president (now ex-president) 
Paul Martin, admitted, as an economy meas- 
ure, principally to ease the tax burden on 
local taxpayers. With it, Martin felt he 
could double enrollment without hiring a 
single new teacher. Since public junior col- 
leges, of which there are more than half a 
hundred in California, are in great part 
financed by their local school districts, 
with additional aid from the counties and 
from the state, the California Taxpayers 
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Association heartily the Comp- 
ton answer to school financing problems. 
To begin with, the program—hastily con- 
ceived and crudely executed—included 
freshman courses in Psychology, Algebrz, 
and English. More, many more, were 
planned. In all, the touchstone was seem- 
ingly commercial television’s guiding ad- 
vertising principle of the cheapest cost per 
thousand viewers. The teachers presented 
an entire course’s lectures to a 16 mm. 
movie camera, operated by men with no 
background in educational communication. 
These filmed lectures were then sent over 
the closed-circuit network to TV sets in 
the classrooms. A single lecture was usually 
sent to four or five classrooms, with about 
40 students in each, but it would, of course, 
be possible to increase the number of rooms 
or students when the need arises. The stu- 
dents’ only human contact was a monitor, 
known as “The Winged Supervisor,” one 
for all the rooms on each network. The 
monitor checked the roll and attempted, 
often unsuccessfully, to maintain order and 
interest. An observer from the California 
Teachers Association reported that he sat 
in on one class for days and was never 
questioned or approached by a monitor. 

The California Teachers Association 
protested the continuation of the program 
under these conditions. The state of Cali- 
fornia moved to withdraw state funds from 
all classes at Compton which did not have 
a teacher present in each classroom. The 
College’s own faculty council even called 
for a halt. But President Martin stood firm. 
Rejecting the faculty’s demands, rejecting 
an offer to conduct a controlled experimen- 
tal evaluation of the courses, he vowed 
their continuation and extension. In re- 
sponse to the state’s economic sanctions he 
assigned teachers to classrooms on their 
off-periods, secured the construction of a 
special television classroom building, with 
air-conditioning and no windows. He 
argucd, moreover, that if he did not believe 
his program was providing superior (as 
well as inexpensive) instruction, he would 
not continue it. 

But the pressures and counter-pressures 
finally po cyclone intensity and Mar- 
tin resigned. For the time being, however, 
his television courses are continuing. After 
all this expense, nobody quite knows what 
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to do with them. And for the time being, 
the special television classroom building 
stands unused, a monument to the cheapest 
cost per thousand. Nobody quite knows 
what to do with it either. 


Granting that the excesses and ineptness 
of the Compton situation need not be con- 
sidered as generic for all TV instruction, it 
is still an instructive symbol (though of 
course not for the students) for pointing 
up the dangers that are always at least 
latent in relying on organization and tech- 
nology to solve all of our problems, in mis- 
taking efficiency for education. 

There is more to education than the pro- 
duction of a certified number of skills and 
a few varied kits of facts. There is more 
to the making of a human being than the 
statistical abstracts of achievement tests. 
There is, for one thing, culture, which Al- 
fred North Whitehead in his essay The 
Aims of Education has defined as “activity 
of thought, and receptiveness to beauty and 
humane feeling. Scraps of information have 
nothing to do with it. A merely well-in- 
formed man is the most useless bore on 
God’s earth. . . .” And probably one of the 
most dangerous. 


Thus the means by which the student 
gains his scraps of information are just as 
important as the ends, the accumulated 
data; it is the personal and social matrix 
which surrounds the facts that makes the 
education. It takes human beings to make 
human beings; we cannot abdicate this job 
to the machines. 


We cannot produce active thinkers— 
stimulated to continuing growth and in- 
terest—out of passive screen-watchers. The 
very medium itself shapes a regimented, 
depersonalized situation that is already far 
too prevalent in our society, one that it 
sheuld be the job of education to disperse, 
not to congeal. We cannot produce recep- 
tiveness and responsiveness without the 
living presence, the personality of a teacher. 
Nor can we teach the student to relate him- 
self to beauty, to culture, or to others by 
a process that asks him to relate to nobody. 

Combating the impersonality of modern 
society is as vital a function as any other 
for education and educators. Any tech- 
nique that negates this function, no matter 
what other functions or economies it does 
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provide, is only self-defeating. As is too 
much emphasis on technique as such. Any 
technique. Here is where the rush to TV in 
the classroom can be seen to fit neatly— 
almost as a ready-made extension outlet— 
into the overall pattern of teaching advo- 
cated by so many of our educators—with 
its passion for standardized techniques and 
devices, for statistical psychology and sys- 
tems, for Methods. In short, for anything 
that avoids that personal moment of truth 
when a single individual tries to communi- 
cate to another a subject that he under- 
stands and loves. 


All of this is not to deny that television 
can be a useful technique in the classroom, 
can, in fact, be an important, valuable, 
vista-opening tool. But as a supplement to, 
not a substitute for, a teacher. This is also 
not to deny the realities that must be faced, 
must even be compromised with—the short- 
ages of classrooms, of teachers, and of 
money. But the compromise to alleviate 
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these shortages—whether it be television 
or any other “realistic” technique—had 
better not produce, in their stead, a short- 
age of truly educated human beings. Not 
unless we want a generation of graduates 
with television-eyes, bloodshot and blank. 
As William Jennings Bryan did not say, but 
might have, if he had been crusading for 
free minds instead of free silver—“You shall 
not pacify our students upon a tiny screen 
of silver.” 


SOURCES 


Information on the Compton College 
classroom television situation was obtained 
from an investigator’s report to the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association-Southern Section 
Special Committee on Junior College Prob- 
lems, proceedings of the California Teach- 
ers Association-Southern Section Salary 
Committee, published accounts in The 
Los Angeles Times, and statements of 
Compton College faculty members. 
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Yale degree, 
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writes like blazes. 
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In lieu of cash, in place of glory, 
record the academic’s story: 


For every writer’s lucubration, 
An explication de publication. 
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FAcING THE Basic Issues: A THREEFOLD APPROACH 


JosepH 


As 1959 President of NCTE, Dr. Mersand delivered the following address at the 

Council-MLA meeting in December 1959. Chairman of the English Department at 

Jamaica (N. Y.) High School, he is also a Lecturer at Queens College, City College, and 
New York University Summer Session. 


Since the publication and distribution of 
The Basic Issues in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish, some 60,000 members of the four 
sponsoring organizations have read, dis- 
cussed, praised, and criticized this docu- 
ment. I have been informed that a number 
of NCTE affiliates will use this statement as 
the basis of their spring conferences. At 
least one area—Florida—has applied for a 
grant to try out an hypothetical articulated 
program in which some of the basic issues 
may be resolved. It might be safe to say 
that within recent years in our profession, 
perhaps no other document has been so 
widely disseminated for purposes of discus- 
sion. 

The participants of the conference which 
produced this document envisaged not only 
this wide dissemination and discussion, but 
several immediate kinds of activity that the 
individual teacher, the English Department, 
the professional organizations, and the foun- 
dations can engage in. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate the effect of the document 
on the 60,000 teachers who have already 
received it, or how many individual 
teachers have begun to put into practice 
some of the elementary suggestions made 
on page 14 under the section, “What the 
Individual Teacher Can Do.” It shall be 
my humble purpose to indicate what three 
types of English teachers can do to solve 
some of the problems raised by The Basic 
Issues; and these are the three types of 
English teacher that I have been: secondary 
(thirty years; seventeen years as a Depart- 
ment Head); college (four years); teacher 
training (five summer sessions). Knowing 
the situation at these three levels, 1 may 
perhaps t. more sympathetic with those 
who find it rather difficult to change. 


I should like to emphasize my own words, 
knowing the situation, because so many 
writers on education in general, and Eng- 
lish education in particular, apparently do 
not know the situation. For example, 
Jacques Barzum in The House of Intellect 
blithely summarizes liberal arts education 
with: 

This is not to say that the best liberal arts col- 
leges do not achieve remarkable results as 
remedial institutions. In four years they man- 
age to reawaken the high school graduate nar- 
cotized by the special dullness of the eleventh 
and twelfth grades.’ 

The anonymous author of the article, “The 
Community of the Campus,” in the special 
supplement on The American Imagination 
of the London Times Literary Supplement 
quotes these lines from Barzun, and this is 
his only direct quotation in his entire 
article.’ 

How Mr. Barzun can speak with any 
authority on what is happening in the hun- 
dreds of liberal arts colleges, or what is 
happening in the 11th and 12th years in the 
20,000 secondary schools of America I have 
yet to discover. Yet this lack of direct, first- 
hand, or even acceptable third-hand infor- 
mation does not prevent his remarking: 
“Perhaps the abandonment of grammar, 
which has come about in the wake of the 
new scientific linguistics is too negative to 
be called a means, but it fitly represents 
the flight from articulateness.”* 

I have yet to discover his factual basis for 
decrying the abandonment of grammar, 


‘Jacques Barzun, The House of Intellect 
(1959), p. 117. 

“The American Imagination,” Times Liter- 
ary Supplement (6 Nov. 1959), p. xix. 

*The House of Intellect, p. 139. 
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FOR J. N. HOOK 


On September |, 1960, J. N. Hook completes his term as Executive Secretary. 
As one way of recognizing publicly his many services to the National Council during 
the past seven years, we submit the following tributes by individuals with whom he 
has served on the Executive Committee. 


oF 


In considering Nick's years with the Council, we might look back to 1953, with 
approximately half the membership we have today, without ownership of the journals, 
with a home to be established and not even a dream of ownership. My one fear now 
is that with only writing and teaching to do, our Secretary will have difficulty filling 
nis days. 


JOHN GERBER 


President. 1955 


Nick Hook was the most difficult man to work with | have ever known. Or maybe, 
before any hackles start to rise, | should put it another way. No man ever made me 
work harder. | was on the Executive Committee for four years, and | doubt that out 
of those 1,461 days there were more than a score when—thanks to Nick's constant 
ministrations—-| was able to forget the National Council of Teachers of English. | 
found, for example, that because he always had his facts right, | had to worry about 
having mine right—a wearing responsibility. | found that because he was always 
anticipating coming programs and events, | had continually to give thought to the 
future—a wearying task. | found that because he was always thinking in vast terms 
about the Council and the profession, | iconstantly had to raise my sights—a com- 
pletely debilitating procedure. Paradoxically, the only thing | found upsetting about 
all this was that it was not upsetting. For Nick was not only the most persistent 
snd effective prod imaginable, but also the most modest and amiable and engaging. 
We shall all remember his term as a time of great work and great-inspiration. 


LUELLA B. COOK 


President 1956 


During all but one of the seven years | served on the Executive Board, Dr. Hook 
was Executive Secretary. Working with him, | came to admire greatly his calm, smooth 
efficiency, his sustained good-humor, his practical good sense, and his loyalty both to 
the Council and to the profession. 

Important decisions were made during the period. First there was the important 
problem of planning—at Nick's own request—for his retirement in 1960, the year 
that is now upon us. There was the problem of deciding the site for the Council's 
permanent headquarters. Both problems touched Nick personally, but during the long 
discussions of policy and procedure there was never the slightest break in the objec- 
tive manner which | have since come to associate with all Council deliberations. 

It is customary to say on the retirement of an able person whom you admire: ''No 
one can take his place.’’ And in a sense this is true of the person whose service to the 
Council we now honor. But in another, perhaps more important sense, it seems to me 
that the finest thing we can say about our retiring Executive Secretary is that he has 
made it possible for another able person to take his place. He has indeed built well 
and the Council’is the stronger for the firm structure he has reared during his years. 
in office. 


HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


President, 1957 


My first face-to-face meeting with J. N. Hook was that evening in Detroit at the 
opening of the 1954 Conference. His was the interesting and challenging assignment 
as the new Executive Secretary to review in historical perspective the high spots in the 
life of the National Council since its beginnings in 1911. 

During my four years on Executive Committee, | found many evidences of Dr. 
Hook's farsightedness. Particularly would | mention his vision in persuading the Com 
mittee to analyze and visualize the needs of the Council for a permanent home, a 
goal that is about to be realized. His interest in the summer tours represented an 
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opening wedge for the development of international relationships with teachers of 
English the world around, a development which lies probably just ahead in the future. 
But no tribute would be complete without mentioning his qualifications as a good 
friend, and as a fine human being. 


BRICE HARRIS 
President, 1958 


Nick Hook has come to me in three stages. In the late Nineteen Thirties | knew 
him as the tall, quiet, diligent young man who haunted the Library stacks at Illinois 
and whom we called Nick despite the fact that his real name seemed to be Julius. 
In the middle Forties, after five years at another institution, he returned to Illinois 
where it was my good fortune (because | did not do the job very well) to turn over to 
him the job of counselling the master's candidates in English teaching. In the early 
Fifties, now myself at another institution, | attended the post-session meetings (1952) 
of the Council's Executive Committee as Vice-Chairman of the College Section. The 
search for a new Executive Secretary was on, and Nick Hook's name was topping the 
list. It was during this last stage, his seven years in the Council Office, that | came to 
know the real Nick Hook. Scholar-teacher, executive, tactician, master of finesse, noble 
friend and astute counsellor 40 English teachers in America, Nick has fashioned his 
own monument. Fortunately for us, he is not going to be allowed to use it for the 
next twenty years because most of us will doubtless continue to hound him for advice 
and help as we have for the last seven. 


JOSEPH MERSAND 
President, 1959 


J. N. Hook is that rare combination of scholar, teacher, and administrator who 
is more often met in the textbooks on administration than in real life. In addition, 
he has an unerring tact, a deep understanding of human nature, and a firm grasp of 
organizational problems. | first heard of Nick Hook through his fine work on the Illinois 
English Bulletin, which he edited so brilliantly. Then | beqan to know his textbooks— 
in grammar and composition, in literature, in methods. Whatever he engaged in, he 
managed to do with excellence. Thanks to his complete grasp of every aspect of the 
Council's business, he has made the task of the recent presidents a happy experience. 

Finally, it has been a rare privilege to know him as a person. | have seldom met 
any one who was so right so many times and in so many ways. 


RUTH G. STRICKLAND 


President, 1960 


The last few years have seen professional growth in many areas but none more 
impressive than the growth of the National Council of Teachers of English. Under the 
leadership of Nick Hook, our expansion in membership and in financial solidarity has 
exceeded anyone's dream. It is unusual to find a substantial scholar and professional 
leader also a genius in the economic and business. realm, but unquestionably Nick 
has this rare combination. For this we honor him, and for the service these talents have 
brought to the Council we are deeply grateful to him. 

Those of us who have been privileged to know Nick more intimately through the 
relationships of the Executive Committee see him also as a generous, unassuming 
person who remains in the background of the Committee's deliberations, guiding, en- 
riching, and expanding our factual knowledge, quietly bringing us back to the problem 
at hand when we get off the track, and patiently following through to see that needed 
decisions are made. All of us have been enriched through the experience of working 
with him. 
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W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
1919-1953 

The first Executive Secretary of the NCTE was chosen after thorough search and 
careful thought. He was not only to assume the duties of the secretary-treasurer, 
including direction of the headquarters but, more important, he would make many 
decisions ‘which had formerly cluttered the time of presidents and executive commit- 
tees. If he had imagination coupled with sound judgment, he might initiate many 
improvements. In the public mind he would to an unusual extent stand for the organi- 
zation. He might do irreparable harm, or make possible a giant step forward. The 
swift and continued increase of NCTE services, the astounding growth of the organiza- 
tion itself, and the expansion of its contacts are evident to us all. 

We know ‘'Nick'’ Hook well enough to feel that in the pleasure of difficult 
achievement and still more in the realization of his contribution to the improvement 
of mankind he has found full compensation for his strenuous efforts and personal 
sacrifices. Nick must know that he is greatly admired, and probably is little touched 
by that. We want him to know he is loved; this, he will love. 


HARLAN M. ADAMS 
President, 1953 


It was a pleasure and an honor to be the first president to see Nick Hook become 
the Executive Secretary. Wilbur Hatfield had carried the load of volunteer, part-time 
secretary for most of the life of the Council. The organization had become established 
as a significant professional body in American education. The future was full of 
promise: the ideas for expanded services were numerous; the need for a full-time 
executive was obvious. A Council Committee had scoured the country and the man 
of the hour was, fortunately, willing to assume the responsibility. 

We had projected, as Council goals in 1953, four proposals: (I) that we promote 
Council growth, (2) that we stimulate cooperative group activity, (3) that we keep the 
public informed, and (4) that we provide adequate executive management. When 
Nick Hook ‘became’ the fourth proposal we were firmly launched toward success in 
the other three. The facts, the records, the statistics amply document ‘‘our’’ (his and 
the Council's) achievement of these goals. With ''60 by 60° he has surpassed his own 
motto. We wish him Godspeed as he leaves us with a challenging bench-mark. 


LOU LaBRANT 


President, 


To set a professional pattern for the work of a paid secretary to the Council is 
no easy task, but when Nick became Executive Secretary he had to do far more than 
plan a program. He came to us at a critical time. 

Fire had driven the Council to temporary quarters in Chicago, but the offices 
were to move and establish headquarters in Champaign. For weeks work was divided: 
old routines in Chicago; finding and equipping a new place in Champaign. Just how 
Nick rested while driving between Champaign and Chicago has never been explained. 

There was more than mere moving. The old staff, left in Chicago, had to be suit- 
ably paid; the new staff selected. The larger Champaign space suggested new and 
sometimes expensive equipment. Decisions were sometimes difficult. 

The high school and college journals belonged to Wilbur Hatfield, who had 
shared office expense with the Council. Because editing was now to be done outside 
the main office, financial details had to be worked out and contracts written for ulti- 
mate purchase of the journals. 

Despite confusions and pressures, Nick supported and clarified my work as 
president with almost daily letters. How, | do not know, but | was grateful. 
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FACING THE BASIC ISSUES 


although he makes it plain to me that there 
are some peculiarities in his own grammati- 
cal training demonstrated as in this state- 
ment: “Discussing criticism with friends 
and some brilliant young men, the subject 
of D. H. Lawrence’s Studies in Classic 
American Literature came up.” Any one 
of my 9th grade students would recognize 
the dangling participles. 

Such statements about aspects of the 
teaching of English are by no means rare 
in the public press, as I have already 
pointed out elsewhere.’ What I should like 
to do is to present facts and experiences 
which may help us to resolve some of our 
basic issues. 


I. Written CoMposiTION 


Basic Issues, 12-19, for example, are re- 
lated to the teaching of written composi- 
tion. These issues are: 

No. 12. How should writing be taught? 

No. 13. What kind of knowledge should the 
student have about the structure of the English 
language, and how can such a at 
various levels, be used to improve his ability to 
write well? 

No. 14. What is the relation between learn- 
ing to write and the reading of imaginative 
literature? 

No. 15. Could national standards for student 
writing at the various levels be established, and 
what would be their value? 

No. 17. What effect does class size have 
upon the quality of training in reading and 
writing? 

No. 18. What effect does the teacher’s work 
load have on the quality of the student's 
achievement in English? 

No. 19. What are the potential contributions 
of modern technology to the teaching of 
English? 

How well are we teaching written com- 
position, and what can be done about it? 
The criticism of the teaching of written 
- composition has been a constant factor in 
our English program and is one fact that 
Jacques Barzun and I share in common. 
From the 1870’s on, when Harvard intro- 
duced the written composition as one quali- 
fying element for college entrance, to the 
recent revival of plans by the College En- 
trance Examination Board to introduce an 


‘The House of Intellect, p. 226. 
“English Meets the Challenge,” College Eng- 
lish, XX1 (April 1960), 409-415. 
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essay on its examinations—there has been 
this derogatory criticism. Whether our 
secondary and college students are writing 
better or worse than their older brothers 
and fathers would be difficult to say, but 
the strong criticism of student writing today 
is clear to anyone who wishes to obtain 
opinions.” For example, from 400 corres- 
pondents, more recommendations were 
made to improve written composition than 
for any other area of English. Since this 
has been discussed in my Attitudes toward 
English Teaching, 1958-1959, 1 shall not 
repeat myself here. What you all want to 
know is not what the complaints are, but 
what can we all do about it. 

In the first place, we must all work hard 
and unceasingly to reduce the teacher load 
of the secondary English teacher from his 
present 175-200 students a day to at least 
the 100 a day recommended by Conant, 
and long before, by William J. Dusel of 
San Jose State College. In the words of 
Henry Chauncey of the Educational Test- 
ing Service: “The average English teacher 
meets 175 students daily in five classes. If 
he should assign one paper a week in each 
class, he would then spend four hours a 
night seven nights a week and most of 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons just cor- 
recting papers.’ 

Let us face the fact squarely: teachers 
with 175-200 students a day cannot evalu- 
ate a composition a week. We might just 
as well also face the fact that it will be 
some time before a high school English 
teacher’s load will be reduced to 100 pupils 
in a four-period day. What, then, can be 
done? Here are some practical suggestions: 


1. Improve the teaching of composition 
in the methods courses. 

2. Seek ways of introducing para-teach- 
ing personnel into the secondary schools 
to assist the already overburdened teachers 
with such minor details as comma-hunting, 
searching for sentence fragments, etc. 

3. Emphasize, at all levels, the import- 
ance of composition evaluation for con- 
tent first, for clarity and elegance of 
expression, and for correct mechanics last. 


‘See my Attitudes toward English Teaching, 
1958-1959 (NCTE, 1959), pp- 142-149. 

"Henry Chauncey, “The Plight of the English 
Teacher,” Atlantic, CCIV (Nov. 1959), 123. 
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We have too many comma-hunters and 
too few true evaluators of composition in 
our schools. It takes very little training to 
detect a misplaced comma; but it takes a 
mature critical judgment to evaluate a 
piece of writing. 

4. Dignify the importance of written 
composition by making students aware of 
its importance for self-expression and for 
success in any and every vocation. It is not 
irrelevant to this discussion that many large 
business firms are employing persons at 
high salaries to teach their executives how 
to write their professional reports suc- 
cinctly, clearly, and cogently. 

In the words of Professor W. W. Wat- 
son, Head of the Physics Department at 
Yale: “I have some younger physics col- 
leagues who obviously write with diffi- 
culty. They are promising scientists who 
love to work in the laboratory but they 
are laggards in writing papers that describe 
their results. But what good are research 
reports unless they are properly described 
in a well-written report?” 

5. Provide time for personal confer- 
ences as often as possible between students 
and teachers to discuss writing that has 
been submitted. 

One of the happiest memories of the 
students of Charles Townsend Copeland, 
according to his biographer, is of his prac- 
tice of hearing his students read their 
papers. One such student wrote: 

On the occasion of my first conference he 
sat staring, out of an open window as I read. 
In the beginning I felt as though I were read- 
ing to emptiness outside the window, that none 
of my “gems” were being heard. I soon dis- 
covered that I was woefully mistaken. My 
“gems” were being considered, most of them 
condemned. I was told that they were bad, and 
why they were. I was made to sce that the 
first —_—€ to writing lay in humility, the 
second in honest sweating, not the arrogant 
confidence possessed by most undergraduate 
would-be litterateurs. At the same time I began 
to see where the honester, unconsidered por- 
tions of the theme were better, and again why. 
All this in little comments which I had to jot 
down in the margin. 


‘Quoted by John F. Schereschewsky, Di- 
rector, Rumsey Hall School, 33rd Annual Meet- 
ing of Secondary Education Board, N. Y., 6 
March 1959; quoted with his and Dr. Watson’s 
permission. 


At the end of the conference | took from 
Copey’s dictation his final opinion; and from 
that I learned the following things: First, that 
he was as sympathetic with all my efforts as 
I was myself, that he understood what I was 
trying to do and how the doing hurt. Second, 
that he was as humble in criticism as he made 
me feel I ought to be in learning to write, that 
he was living the helper to my individual needs 
and giving me a great deal of himself in doing 
so—that he was not dictating his opinions, and 
respected my views, if | was able to offer any 
proof of their validity. 

He was always alive to the change and thirst 

for change in undergraduate character, and 
where he did not agree was able to sympathize. 
I began to realize his amazing freshness of mind 
and his understanding of undergraduate am- 
bitions. In what would appear to be his narrow- 
ing confinement in the Yard, he has drurk 
so long of the spirit of youth, and so deep, 
that it has enlarged his soul. Copey will never 
be old.’ 
Can you imagine any one of our students 
feeling the same way after he has received 
his paper from us, mascaraed and be-rouged 
with our official markings? 

6. Influence administrators, particularly 
at the high school level, to relieve English 
teachers from such humiliating assignments 
as toilet patrol, cafeteria supervision, and 
building patrol, to permit them to confer, . 
however briefly, with students on their 
written work. 

7. Influence administrators to provide 
rooms where English teachers may confer 
with students on written work. A hallway 
or a section of a noisy cafeteria or study 
hall is no place to induce quiet conferences 
on such matters as improving written com- 

sition work. 

8. Make opportunities for seeing written 
work in print, so that students will realize 
that writing implies a readership, and that 
good writing achieves a more appreciative 
and impressed readership. 

A composition without readers is as 
meaningless as a cantata without singers 
or a string quartet without players. It must 
be read to be truly effective, and read by 
some one in addition to the harried, hurried 
and harassed English teacher. 


‘From Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant, Charles 
Townsend Copeland, quoted by Dwight Dur- 
ling and William Watt, Biography: Varieties 

Parallels (1941), pp. 442-443. 
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9. Inspire commitment to writing. 
What I mean by commitment to writing 
may be illustrated by the following 
example cited by Professor Marjorie Car- 
penter of Stephens College at the 24th An- 
nual Conference of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau on 29 October, 1959 in New 
York City. She related: 


Empirical studies point to the conclusion 
that students even acquire greater skills in such 
a specific subject as English composition if they 
are motivated to write clearly about a matter 
for which they develop concern. One attempt 
to attack the negative value of prejudice and 
substitute for it the value of understanding and 
respect for individuals illustrates this point. 


In a six-week’s unit, one of the projects in- 
cluded instructions to students to write a paper 
in which they described why they did not like 
a particular student on campus. It was required 
that they be as specific as possible in stating 
their reasons so that the instructor would have 
no difficulty in understanding the “undesirable” 
characteristics. After the papers were handed 
in, the members of the class were told that they 
were to become better acquainted with these 
students and at the end of the term write a 
paper re-evaluating the person described in the 
first paper. The final paper, it was made clear, 
was not to be graded on whether or not they 
had changed their attitude, but rather on the 
clarity of expression involved in the statement 
of the process they had used in becoming better 
acquainted, and the quality of expression in the 
re-evaluation. 


Students reported that this was a difficult 
writing assignment. They learned a lot about 
the skills involved in accurate use of language. 
They also learned a lot about bases for per- 
sonal prejudice and the need for improving 
one’s personal relations if any kind of clear 
communication can exist for any two people. 
Many students added spontaneous expressions 
about the value of the whole assignment to 
them. They learned the intellectual value of 
objectivity, they learned the value of good 
human relations as a basis for understanding 
one another, and reported that they had 
learned a lot about writing. It is true that all 
but one student felt that he was being indoc- 
trinated; the instructor did not feel that his 
subject matter was being neglected. 


If we have failed in our teaching of writ- 
ten composition, perhaps it was partly be- 
cause of our failure to inspire our students 
with a sense of commitment to this most 
difficult of the areas of English. 


BASIC ISSUES 


II. THe PLace ror ARTICULATION 


Articulation of efforts in improving 
written composition is as important as it is 
in curriculum construction, in planning for 
teacher-training, in planning for more valid 
and reliable evaluation. I would like to see 
more intervisitation among high school and 
college teachers. Why not have a college 
composition teacher spend a few days with 
a unit on composition for a student body of 
175-200 of varying ranges of ability in the 
modern comprehensive high school? The 
experience may be beneficial to him as a 
revelation of the problems that his col- 
leagues in the lower echelons have to face. 
It may also be enlightening to the high 
school teacher conducting college classes 
to learn how much or how little of his 
instruction has been retained in college. 
This may be a salutary experience in that 
it may reveal some misplaced emphases, or 
some omissions of instruction, or the like. 


I would like some professors of method- 
ology in English who may not have been in 
a secondary school classroom since their 
high school days spend some time teaching 
composition to a heterogeneous class in 
which the I. Q. may range from 80 to 130. 
It is possible that this experience may inject 
a fresh point of view into the thinking of 
the methods teacher, while at the same time, 
it may spur him on to think through the 
challenge, and because of his superior 
knowledge, discover ways of meeting this 
challenge. 


Administrators who blithely repeat Dr.” 
Conant’s recommendation of one composi- 
tion a week to be corrected while they 
ignore the second part of his recommenda- 
tion of a total student load of four classes 
of 100 students—they too could profit from 
a period in the classroom teaching the 175- 
200 students they assign to their English 
teachers. All this interchange of functions 
for even a brief time would lead, in my 
opinion, to greater understanding of the 
problem at its most crucial level—the secon- 
dary school—and I have enough faith in 
human intelligence and ingenuity to hope 
that significant improvement would result. 


This exchange of experiences should be 
accompanied by other exchanges. For ex- 
ample, would it not be profitable if college 
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instructors evaluated some of the examina- 
tions prepared by secondary school English 
teachers? We, in my own school, spend 
countless hours preparing our grade-wide 
Uniform Midterm Examinations. Would it 
not be valuable to my hard-working staff 
to know what their college colleagues think 
of their efforts? And if we are on the 
wrong track and testing the wrong things, 
then why shouldn’t we profit from honest, 
valid criticism? Likewise, the teachers of 
methods in English might be interested in 
studying these examinations, since they are 
far more expert in these matters than the 
average English teacher who may never 
have taken a course in tests and measure- 
ments. And if we test poorly, how shall we 
ever know what we are doing and how 
effectively or ineffectively? 


lil. IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The central idea behind The Basic Issues 
in the Teaching of English is the improve- 
ment of instruction. This is so obvious that 
sometimes, like the letter in Poe’s “The 
Purloined Letter,” the purpose is obscured. 
We cannot achieve this instructional im- 
provement by mutual suspicion or recrim- 
ination, or by retreating to the ivory tower 
of research at the higher levels, or by wails 
of despair. When a better mousetrap or 
ballistic missile or even television program 
is desired strongly enough, it will be found. 
I should like to recommend the following 
measures for improving Fnglish instruction 
at the secondary level, the one I know best: 

1. Institute the positic > of department 
head as a supervisor and mprover of in- 
struction wherever possible. Many of the 
20,000 ew high schools have no super- 
visor of English within the school or have 
a nominal head who has only routine func- 
tions. In my own school system in New 
York City, we have long had the position of 
Chairman of English, who is both adminis- 
trator and supervisor. Instead of the usual 
five teaching classes, a homeroom, and a 
building assignment, he is relieved of the 
last two at all times, and of teaching in 
proportion to the number of teachers in 
the department. He also receives a sub- 
stantial increase in salary of $1,300 above 
that of any teacher at maximum. 

Through this assignment, he may have 
as few as one or two teaching periods a day, 
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with the rest of the day free for adminis- 
trative and supervisory functions. Thus he 
may leave early for professional confer- 
ences with colleagues or with curriculum 
workers. Since I have summarized the many 
services of such a supervisor elsewhere, | 
shall not repeat them here.” It is obvious 
to me that not much improvement in in- 
struction in the average high school will 
take place without enlightened leadership; 
and the contributions of the department 
head, as I have described them, will go far 
toward improvement. 

The improvement of instruction on the 
college and teacher training level I cannot 
presume to discuss with the same assurance. 
It is my hope that the publication of Vol- 
umes IV and V of the Commission on the 
Curriculum of the NCTE will give a 
strong impetus to self-evaluation and im- 
provement on the upper levels. Some sug- 
gestions I am prepared to offer, based on 
my limited experience on the college and 
teacher-training levels. 

2. Reward in some way the master 
teacher as today the master researcher is 
rewarded. I am not prepared to suggest 
criteria for discovering the master teacher, 
but if the validity of this concept is recog- 
nized, it should not be too difficult to set 
up criteria. 

2. Free college teachers of English and 
teacher-trainers to visit lower schools to 
discover for themselves some of the best 
teaching at these echelons. Let them ob- 
serve master teachers in other colleges. The 
privilege of sitting at the feet, pedagogi- 
cally, of Kittredge, a Lowes, a Gummere, a 
Hyder Rollins, a Carleton Brown (in my 
own case) can be granted to a limited num- 
ber. But I do not believe that with the pass- 
ing of these shining lights of our profession 
we have entered into a pedagogical period 


“Creative Supervision in the Secondary 
School,” The English Record, IX, 2 (Winter 
1958), 9-11. “Effective Supervisory and Admin- 
istrative Bulletins,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
XL, 233 (Dec. 1957), 97-118. “The Supervisor’s 
Role in Supplementing an Effective Reading 
Program,” Reading in a Changing Society, 
(1959), pp. 153-154. “The Role of the Depart- 
ment Head in Providing for Individualization 
of Instruction,” High School Journal, XLII, 7 
(Apr. 1959), 278-284. 
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of dimness or darkness. There are many 
master teachers in our land, and it should 
be the privilege of young and inexperienced 
teachers to observe them in action, to con- 
fer with them and learn some of their 
secrets. I have never forgotten a remark 
made by Dean Archibald Lewis Bouton of 
the New York University College of Arts 
and Sciences when he returned from a sab- 
batical just when I entered in 1924. He had 
gone to Scotland to study with Saintsbury, 
said Dean Bouton. He never mentioned 
the books he had read or the musty old 
records he had examined, but he did em- 
phasize his experience with the great critic 
and bon vivant. 

“Is it not strange that so much emphasis 
is placed in higher education on being away 
from the master teachers, rather than being 
with them? And I would be the last to de- 
preciate the value of good sound scholarly 
training and independent research. Yet it 
seems a loss that the opportunity to observe 
the secrets and the arts of our great crafts- 
men is granted to so few! 

4. We provide many workshops for ‘ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, but are 
sufficient provisions made both in time and 
funds for workshops, seminars, colloquia in 
the improvement of teaching on the col- 
lege level, or the level of teacher education? 

5. Have we explored sufficiently the ways 
to teach future teachers of English? Having 
worked with five such groups these past 
five summers, I have developed the great- 
est respect for them. Many have pinched 
pennies all year to save enough to come to 
Cornell or Columbia or Syracuse to take a 
methods course for the first time or to im- 
prove their present methods of teaching 
English. Among the questions I always ask 
myself before the term begins are: (a) 
What can I offer them that they cannot find 
in the two score or more textbooks on Eng- 
lish methodology? (b) What materials can 
I supply to them which they can take home 
‘to their schools and use long after my last 
session is over? (c) How can I make each 
session so memorable both in content and 
presentation that it will make a lasting im- 
pression upon them and affect their teach- 
ing? (d) How can I inspire them with the 
feeling that although teaching English is 
the most difficult subject in the curriculum, 
it also gives the greatest satisfaction? 
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I must confess that when I grade myself 
on this little test, I rarely come up with 
more than a C minus; but that is an im- 
provement over the grade I gave myself 
when I began five years ago. I submit that 
some such self-evaluation on the part of 
every teacher of teachers, done periodically 
and honestly, will raise the level of methods 
of teaching, and may possibly assist in 
bridging the gap between the English 
scholar-teachers and the teachers of meth- 
ods and education generally. One can be a 
scholar in English methods as one can be 
in, shall we say, Chaucer’s Romance Vo- 
cabulary, and a place should be found in 
our educational system for both types of 
scholar-teachers. 


IV. THe Teacuer as ScHOLAR 


My last proposals have to deal with the 
teacher as scholar. When I took my teach- 
ing test in Brooklyn Technical High School 
in 1929, I was given a few chapters of 
Ivanhoe to teach. Being fresh from Carleton 
Brown’s Anglo-Saxon course and Edouard 
Prokosch’s Gothic course, and newly 
bedizened with my M.A., I could not re- 
sist the temptation to explain the etymology 
of wassail from the A. S. waes hael! 1 spoke 
enthusiastically and learnedly about the 
digraph @ and such matters. I was criticized 
by the examiner because he felt I was too 
much of a scholar, and was talking above 
the heads of these gifted ninth graders. 
Times, happily, have changed. Lewis 
Leary’s Contemporary Literary Scholar- 
ship (1958) has a fascinating chapter, “Lit- 
erary Scholarship and the Teaching of 
English,” which merits consideration by 
teachers of English at all levels of instruc- 
tion. On the college and graduate levels this 
requirement to be familiar with the latest 
literary scholarship has long been taken 
for granted. On the high school level the 
situation has left much to be desired. The 
reasons have been obvious. Few scholars 
in English went into high school teaching. 
There was so little time after the daily 
teaching and correction chores that sec- 
ondary teachers were content with reading 
an occasional novel or biography or a copy 
of The New York Times Book Review. 
However, today, with the continued em- 
phasis upon upgrading English instruction 
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and providing for the intellectually su- 
perior students, greater demands are being 
made upon the teacher’s knowledge. The 
student is often better informed than the 
overworked teacher. 


An almost classic instance of the way in 
which an error may be perpetuated on the 
high school level by those who may not 
have the time or interest to ascertain the 
facts, is that of the effect of the play 
Justice upon Winston Churchill, which I 
am fond of repeating because I was also 
involved. In Helen Louise Cohen’s Modern 
One-Act Plays (1921), the introductory 
material to Galsworthy’s “The Little Man” 
states: “The presentation of this play 
Justice (1909) moved The Home Secre- 
tary of the day, Winston Churchill, to put 
into effect several important reforms af- 
fecting the English prison system.” I had 
always been impressed by this statement 
as an example of the power of the modern 
drama to influence social legislation. Yet, 
somehow, I had my doubts about the social 
power of this play. Term after term, how- 
ever, I taught this supposed fact. When the 
plays of propaganda and revolt appeared 
in the depths of the Depression and almost 
all through the 1930s, I again quoted this 
example of the power of the pen to make 
great social changes. Finally, I determined 
that the best way to resolve my doubts 
would be to find out from the person in- 
volved, namely, Winston Churchill him- 
self. There was a World War going on, 
and in deference to his other duties, I 
waited until the War was well over. Finally 
in September 1950, I wrote to Churchill, 
giving the quotation from the book, and 
asking whether this change had actually 
taken place, as a result of his seeing the 
play Justice. The reply is illuminating. For 
on 10 October 1950, his secretary, wrote 
on House of Commons stationery: 


I am writing on behalf of Mr. Crurchill to 
thank you for your letter of September 23rd. 
I understand Mr. Churchill cannot recall 


ever having seen the play ‘Justice’ so I do not: 


feel that there are any good grounds for believ- 
ing that it influenced his policy in regard to 
prison reform as suggested. 


This is only one instance, but who knows 
how many misstatements of fact are taught 
every day in our elementary and second- 
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ary schools because teachers have not 
bothered to read any of the newest books 
about their subjects? I am reminded of the 
lesson I observed recently of my oldest 
teacher. It was on Stephen Leacock’s “Ox- 
ford as I See It.” In the course of his dis- 
cussion he blithely and assuredly referred 
to Leacock as still living, as teaching at the 
University of Toronto, and as teaching 
economics. There were only three things 
wrong with his facts. Leacock had been 
dead for several years; he had taught at 
McGill; and he had been Professor of 
Political Science, not Economics. My dear 
colleague never had a clear notion of the 
facts to begin with, and for twenty-five 
years of his teaching career he had never 
bothered to refresh his knowledge. 

Several ways can be found for closing 
the gaps in literary scholarship. 

1. In a summer course given at Teachers 
College in 1958, the main points of Lewis 
Leary’s book constituted the subject matter 
of the course. Similar courses might be 
offered at summer sessions or in workshops. 
These can be made to apply particularly 
to the major works studied in high school 
as well as the general background in Eng- 
lish and American literature. 

2. The special numbers of College Eng- 
lish (especially the most recent one on 
fiction) are veritable gold mines of in- 
formation for the busy teacher who must 
frequently read while he runs. An excel- 
lent portfolio might be prepared by the 
NCTE and made available to secondary 
English teachers. 

3. Here the foundations, publishers, news- 
papers, magazines, and mass media might be 
tapped to provide funds for summer work- 
shops and institutes in the same way that 
great chemical and metallurgical industries 
offer aid to teachers of chemistry and 
physics to improve their knowledge of 
subject matter and skills of teaching. The 
Wall Street Journal, for example, last sum- 
mer subsidized a number of journalism 
advisors of high school newspapers. Why 
not have more institutes of this kind? 

4. Dignify the position of a scholar- 
teacher on the high school level. Today, he 
gets the same salary as the poorest and least 
informed teacher. 

Finally, I would recommend even wider 
distribution of the Basic Issues. For ex- 
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ample, copies should be sent to: (1) all 
chairmen of local school boards, (2) the 
secondary school (3) librarians 
of all public and college libraries, (4) 
presidents of PTA’s and many of the mem- 
bers, (5) the most important newspapers 
and magazines, and (6) the mass media 
organizations. 


I have discussed only four aspects of the 
Basic Issues: written composition, articula- 
tion, improvement of instruction, the 
teacher as scholar. We have for too long 
a time been bemoaning our deficiencies, 
and the remedies we have offered have 
been patchwork at best. What is required 
now is a cooperative endeavor based on 
mutual understanding and good faith. With 


One of the Council highlights of 1959 
was the PRR-Affiliate Breakfast held in 
Denver on Saturday 27 November, and 
sponsored by the Commission on the Pro- 
fession. The topic for discussion was “The 
Revolution in Communication and Its Im- 
pact on English Teaching,” based on a 
mimeographed report submitted by Mrs. 
Luella B. Cook and her Commission sub- 
committee. Over two hundred participants 
seated at twenty or more tables talked 
during and after breakfast on this topic 
until the nine-o’clock section meetings were 
called. A member of the Commission or a 
key Council member was chairman at each 
table, and each submitted a report. I should 
like to provide in the following paragraphs 
a brief digest of some of the major dis- 
cussions. 


Informal talk at table frequently has a 
habit of rambling even though a chairman 
is on hand to steer it back on the track. But 
most groups at this event exhibited a sur- 
prising unity and purpose. The revolution 
in communication, they felt, necessitated 
many changes in the education of English 
teachers. The English teacher of the future 


Tue PRR-AFFILIATES BREAKFAST IN DENVER 


Brice Harris 


The 1958 President of NCTE and current Chairman of the Council’s Curriculum on 
the Profession is Professor of English Literature at the Pennsylvania State University. 
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all the wisdom, scholarship, and experience 
behind us in our combined efforts to resolve 
The Basic Issues in the Teaching of English, 
we cannot fail. Perhaps the one thing we 
lack was so well expressed by Ansari, the 
Persian philosopher of Herat of the elev- 
enth century: “Can you walk on water? 
You have done no better than a straw. 
Can you fly in the air? You have done no 
better than a bluebottle. Conquer your 
heart; then you may become somebody.” 
Perhaps more of us need to conquer our 
hearts and then we shall conquer the prob- 
lems of our profession. 


“William Nichols, ed.. A New Treasury of 
Words to Live By (1959), p. 159. 


must be given a greater understanding of 
world literature and culture. School pro- 
grams will inevitably place greater emphasis 
on foreign cultures; concepts are not 
limited by geographical boundaries. Some 
participants warned that children need a 
firm grounding first in their own literature. 
Many of them felt that the preportion and 
the relationship between native and world 
literature to be taught in the future needed 
investigation. 


The Commission Report initiated several 
warm discussions on television, film, and 
other mass media. Members of affiliates 
were convinced that their local groups had 
a job to do here. They suggested the for- 
mation of watchdog committees to study 
local television programming. Local stations 
broadcasting radio or television programs 
are receptive both to suggestions and to 
protests concerning slovenly speech or poor 
taste. They likewise prong praise for 
programs that are well done. Some par- 
ticipants urged that the time was ripe for 
a study of the actual uses which teachers 
are making of both commercial and educa- 
tional television. Should teachers make 
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recommendations for more or for less use 
of the medium? In other words, why not 
lead more and follow less in realizing the 
values and the import of this revolution in 
mass media? An affiliate, for example, might 
plan a special conference at its fall or spring 
meeting on the problem of teaching dis- 
crimination in the mass media and pass the 
results on to other affiliates. 


Some suggestions were made to NCTE 
headquarters about keeping affiliates in- 
formed on this subject. Headquarters might 
develop a method of highlighting important 
films, including television films, perhaps 
through a special section of Council maga- 
zines. Headquarters might prepare and 
mail to school districts a sample brochure 
designed to inform parents what teachers 
are trying to do when they use commercial 
television. In this connection, an opinion 
was advanced that Headquarters might 
broaden Council influence by periodically 
sending news releases to affiliates for use in 
newspaper, television, and radio publicity. 

Surveying the Commission Report, par- 
ticipants found abundant work for Coun- 
cil affiliates to perform in the months 
ahead. Briefly, here are some of their 
recommendations: (1) Personalize contacts 
between their associations and individuals, 
principals, and state departments of edu- 
cation. Show how the association can offer 
assistance in meeting the problems faced 
by schools. (2) Work with constructive 
leader$ in the lay community to develop 
a better understanding of the English pro- 
gram. Prepare news releases for community 
papers. Urge teachers to participate active- 
ly and to provide leadership within lay 
groups. (3) Schedule meetings of the “dis- 
cussion type” (like these breakfast talks). 
Affiliates may wish to use the Commission 
Report to stimulate group discussion at the 
local level. (Copies are available from 
NCTE Headquarters.) (4) Collect evi- 
dence from local teachers to demonstrate 
the present work load of English teachers. 
(5) Concentrate on involving more ele- 
mentary teachers at the local level. (6) 
Encourage and sponsor Junior Affiliates in 
colleges near them. (7) Make semi-public 
reports of the NCTE convention and other 


Council news to local groups, say to PTA 
and service clubs. Release bulletins to the 
press on proposed convention trips in ad- 
vance of the Convention. (8) Evaluate the 
lay reader experiments and circulate the 
findings. 

Inevitably, the discussions turned some- 
times to more general suggestions for the 
good of the Council, but in one way or 
another most of them centered on the 
broad subject of the profession of English 
teaching. Many participants wished anew 
that we might establish scholarships in 
English comparable to those established 
for other subjects in the National Defense 
Act. We might expand distribution of 
Council-Grams and the NCTE Newsletter, 
even including in one or the other some 
progress reports from Council committees. 
We could try to provide a real monetary 
award for high school seniors receiving 
annual NCTE Awards. We might provide 
funds to assist directors with travel ex- 
penses. We might set up a committee to 
review curricular materials submitted by 
small school districts—just now teachers in 
these districts could use someone to assess 
the worth of their work. They need outside 
evaluation. We might more actively en- 
courage and support summer conferences. 
And (would you believe it?) we might 
consider appointing a legislative lobbyist, 
a public relations representative, to work 
with the United States Congress and with 
state legislatures! 

At any rate, the affair was such a success 
that you may look forward to another 
PRR-Affiliates Breakfast in Chicago next 
November. In all probability the topic will 
deal with the impact on the teaching of 
English of many new proposals which ma- 
terially alter our conception of teacher- 
student relationships—teaching machines, 
automatic teaching, lay readers, educational 
television, team teaching, and so forth. The 
Commission on the Profession will again 
sponsor the Breakfast, and the incoming 
Executive Secretary, who directed the No- 
vember meeting and who is also a member 
of the Commission, will arrange the pro- 
gram with the help of a special committee. 
Provision has been made for thirty addi- 
tional minutes of discussion. 
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NCTE EL ection Notice 


In accordance with the Constitution of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, the Board of Directors at its meeting last Thanksgiving Day chose James Mc- 
Campbell, Mildréd A. Dawson, Anthony Tovatt, George Stout, and R. C. Simonini, 
Jr. as members of a Nominating Committee to propose officers for 1961. Through 
Mr. Simonini, the chairman, the committee offers these nominations: 


President: Harold B. Allen, Professor of English, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ist Vice-President: G. Robert Carlsen, Teacher of English, University High School, 
lowa City, lowa 


2nd Vice-President: Donald R. Tuttle, Professor of English, Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio 


Directors-at-large: Jarvis E. Bush, Teacher of English, Wauwatosa High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Miss Virginia P. Cowles, Instructor in 
English, Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Massachusetts; 
Hilda M. Fife, Professor of English, University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine; Thomas G. Moore, Teacher of English, Ferguson High 
School, Ferguson, Missouri; Miss Mary E. Ohm, Teacher of 
English, Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Jerry E. Reed, Supervising Teacher of English, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


This slate will be presented for action at the meeting of the Board next November. 
Orher nomination(s) may be made by petition(s) signed by twenty Directors of the 
Council and presented to the Secretary of the Council, with the written consent of 
the nominee(s), before 16 August. When Mr. Simonini moves the election of the 
committee’s nominees, other nominations may be made by members of the Board. 


NCTE Co-Sponsorep WorksHops For 1960 


Each paragraph below lists the following items in order: where the workshop is, dates, 
local place, director, major topic, level of participants, and person to write to for 
further information. 


Ball State Teachers College. 13-24 June. 
Room 202 English Building, Ball State 
Teachers College. Dr. Thomas H. Wet- 
more. Application of Linguistics to the 
Teaching of English. Junior and Senior 
High School Teachers of English primarily, 
but also open to interested elementary 
teachers. Dr. Thomas H. Wetmore, Dept. 
of English, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Purdue University. 11-29 July (tenta- 
tive). Heavilon Hall, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. George B. Schick. 
Teaching reading-improvement skills in 
secondary school, college, and adult pro- 
grams. Junior and senior high school and 
college teachers and administrators, teach- 


ers and administrators of adult programs. 
Prof. George B. Schick, Dept. of English, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Purdue University. 20 June-8 July (ten- 
tative). West Lafayette, Indiana. Russell 
Cosper. English language. General, mostly 
junior and senior high school teachers, 
some college. Prof. Russell Cosper, Dept. 
of English, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Wayne State University. 27 June-6 Au- 
gust. College of Education, Wayne State 
University. Dr. William E. Hoth. Work- 
shop in Secondary School Reading. Junior 
high and senior high teachers. Dr. William 
E. Hoth, College of Education, Wayne 
State University, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Southern Illinois University. 6-10; 13-17 
June. Southern Illinois University. W. B. 
Schneider. Improving teaching techniques. 
Junior and senior high school; (13-17 June, 
junior high school). Professor George C. 
Camp, Dept. of English, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 

San Jose State College. 20-24 June. San 
Jose State College. Dr. Henry Meckel; Dr. 
Alice Scofield, Dr. Helen Lodge. Work- 
shop in the teaching of composition for ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college teachers. 
Elementary, secondary, and college teach- 
ers. Dr. Henry C. Meckel, Dept. of English, 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California. 

Utah State University. 13-25 June. Utah 
State University, Logan, Utah. Harry H. 
Crosby, Boston University, Secondary; 
Warren Ketchum, University of Michigan, 
Elementary. Literature Is a Fundamental. 
Elementary, junior high, high school teach- 
ers. Professor T. Y. Booth, Dept. of Eng- 
lish, Utah State University, Logan, Utah. 

West Virginia State College. Three 
weeks beginning 20 June. College Library, 
West Virginia State College. Dr. Lorena 
F. Kemp. New Perspectives in the Teach- 
ing of English. Teachers in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and colleges. 
Dr. Lorena E. Kemp, Chairman, Dept. of 
English, West Virginia State College, Insti- 
tute, West Virginia. 

Murray State College, Kentucky. 13 June- 
1 July. Murray State College. James 
Hocker Mason, Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. The Teaching of the Lan- 
guage Arts. Primarily, senior high school 
teachers; however, some junior high school 
teachers will be accepted. Dr. Guy Battle, 
Head, Dept. of English, Murray State Col- 
lege, Murray, Kentucky. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana. 
20 July-24 August. Indiana State Teachers 
College. James Hocker Mason, Associate 
Professor of English, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. The 
Problems of the Teaching of the Language 
Arts. In-service or beginning teachers at 
the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high levels. Dr. George Smock, Head, 
Dept. of English, Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

University of Georgia. 25 July-18 Au- 
gust. College of Education, University of 


Georgia. Dr. Mary J. Tingle. Communica- 
tion in the Modern World. Junior and 
senior high school teachers. Dr. Mary J. 
Tingle, College of Education, University 
of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Arizona State College (Division of 
Teacher Education), Flagstaff. 25 July-5 
August. Eastburn Education Center. Dr. 
Mildred Dawson, Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, California. Language Arts. 
Elementary school teachers, the majority 
of whom will be working for graduate 
degrees. Dr. Minnie Roseberry, Arizona 
State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Indiana University. 20 June-6 July. Indi- 
ana University. Mauree Applegate, La- 
Crosse State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. Language Arts in the Elemen- 
tary School with Emphasis on Children’s 
Writing. Elementary and junior high 
school teachers. Prof. Ruth Strickland, 
School of Education, Indiana University. 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege, Greensboro, North Carolina. 6-24 June 
and 27 June-15 July. A. and T. College. 
Mrs. Carrye H. Kelley, Associate Professor 
of English, A. and T. College. Developing 
a Writing Program in the Schools and 
Colleges of North Carolina. Teachers on 
the primary, elementary, junior high, senior 
high levels. Students on the junior high, 
senior high levels. Mrs. Carrye H. Kelley, 
Dept. of English, A. and T. College, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

State University of Iowa. 13-24 June. 
Old Capitol Building, State University of 
Iowa. Richard Braddock and Carl A. Dal- 
linger, Preparing High School Students 
for College Composition. High school and 
college English teachers. Professor G. Rob- 
ert Carlsen, School of Education, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Iowa. 

New York State English Council Sum- 
mer Workshop. 1-5 August. State Univer- 
sity College of Education, Plattsburgh, New 
York. Dr. Mollie K. Wild, State Univer- 
sity College of Education. Teaching Eng- 
lish from grades K to 12. Secondary and 
elementary school teachers. Dr. Mollie K. 
Wild, Professor of Education, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Plattsburgh, New 
York. 
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Rebuttal 


THE CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT: AN EssAy IN DISBELIEF 


James SLEpD 


Now on leave at the University of Ceylon, Dr. Sledd is a professor at Northwestern 
University and the author of A Short Introduction to English Grammar (1959). 


On November 29, 1957, the College 
English Association of San Francisco’s Bay 
Area unanimously approved a statement 
on “High School Preparation in English.” 
Two years later, in College English for 
November of 1959, the statement has been 
printed. A historical introduction [by James 
J. Lynch] explains not only the the Associ- 
ation’s approval was unanimous but that the 
reception of the statement by the colleges 
and universities of California “was remark- 
ably enthusiastic” and that arrangements are 
being made to send a copy to every high 
school English teacher and principal in that 
state. The editor of College English offers to 
confer the same benefit even more widely. 
In an editorial headnote, he hopes “that the 
document below can serve as a model for a 
nation-wide effort in the all-important field 
of articulating school and college English,” 
and his editorial tailnote announces that 
“additional copies of the above are avail- 
able at the Council office for ten cents each 
or for five cents each in quantities of fifty 
or more.” 

I think the price is too high. I propose to 
show, first, that the California experiment 
rests on a theory of dictatorship in educa- 
tion; second, that California’s prescription 
for the high schools is confused and vague; 
and third, that to this prescription there are 
acceptable though less gaudy alternatives 
which embody whatever is good in the 
prescription itself. 


1. The California experiment rests on a 
theory of dictatorship in education. 

It is not surprising that this charge has 
been made before. The historian of the ex- 
periment, speaking for the committee 
which drafted the prescription, attempts 
a defense; but the defense is so clumsy 
that it ends in a confession. The relevant 
passage admits of no misunderstanding: 
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The danger of having one’s efforts construed 
as “dictatorial” is ever-present and must be 
borne constantly in mind by those a 
such a project as this one. Any program af- 
fecting a part of a sequence is, of course, likely 
to seem “dictatorial.” We can only hope that 
the serious high school teacher will see that to 
be so is not the conscious wish cf the colleges 
but is inherent in the very nature of education 
as a continuous process: that progress through 
a series of stages requires that the preparation 
in any one stage be formulated according to 
the goals of following stages. Otherwise the 
cumulative and referential nature of the edu- 
cative process is vitiated and progress becomes 
impossible. 

“The occasional charges of being authori- 
tarian could not,” therefore, “be allowed 
to distract” the committee “from its pur- 
pose: to define as fully and as precisely as 
it deemed appropriate what it regarded as, 
in the colleges’ view, the best high school 
preparation in English.” 

What, in plain terms, does this mean? It 
means that education is dictatorial by 
nature, that because education is “a con- 
tinuous process . . . a series of stages,” the 
directors of the later stages must dictate 
to the directors of the earlier. One might 
just as well conclude that the kindergarten 
should dictate to the college: continuity 
will equally be preserved whichever part- 
ner dictates to the other. Even more sub- 
versively, one might conclude that other 
departments of the college or university 
might dictate to the English department 
the content of Freshman English courses 
for everyone but English majors, for at a 
later stage of their education most students 
will be doing physics or home economics 
or engineering or animal husbandry, not 
English. Or (unless we conceive of educa- 
tion as ending with the commencement 
orgies) why should not the Chamber of 
Commerce dictate to us all? The surest 
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way out of this foolish peonage is simply 
to assert that education and dictatorship 
are incompatible, but the Bay Area com- 
mittee refuses to take that way. For the 
committee, education is by nature dictato- 
rial. 

In the quotation I have given, I need 
hardly insist, no other construction can be 
put on the word so, especially when it is 
used by a determined grammarian. 

Any program affecting a part of a sequence is, 
of course, likely to seem “dictatorial.” We can 
only hope that the serious high school teacher 
will see that to be so is not the conscious wish 
of the colleges but is inherent in the very 
nature of education as a continuous process. . . . 


Dictatorial, still stinking after its bath in 
sanitary quotation marks, is the only 
adjectival form for which so can here sub- 
stitute; and what is “inherent in the very 
nature of education” is thus “to be dicta- 
torial.” The alternative to the charge of 
tyranny is an accusation of incompetence 
in writing. 

I do not know what consequences may 
follow from this doctrine of dictatorship 
in education; for the historian of the Bay 
committee, unable to argue respectably for 
what is not respectable, has left the doctrine 
undeveloped. If full citizenship is a later 
stage in “the educative process” than under- 
graduate status, the consequences are dis- 
astrous; for then our governments can 
dictate what we shall teach. But I cannot 
pretend to know what is meant by the bare 
statement that education is dictatorial by 
nature. Either retractation or precise re- 
affirmation must clarify this matter. At 
the moment I am content to add that the 
tactics of California’s experimentalists, if 
they really believe in educational dictator- 
ship, are highly suspicious. The Bay Area 
Association has distributed its statement to 
all high school English teachers and prin- 
cipals in its state; it has sought the approval 
of all English departments there; it has won 
the support of the National Council, whose 
facilities are being used to distribute the 
statement. The unfortunate teacher who 
disagrees may well feel that every available 
thumbscrew is being turned and that the 
one way with dissenters will be the shortest 
way. The answers to the three questions 
which the committee is said to have faced 
will not reassure him. The committee de- 
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termined, we are told, not to “concentrate 
solely on the preparation of the college- 
bound student” but to state “a reasonable 
ideal for all students.” Does this mean that 
the dictatorship is to be universal? The 
committee determined that it should not 
“attempt only a statement of principles” 
but “should . . . suggest course content 
also.” Will it now require belief in all the 
propositions implicit in its statement, such 
as the inseparability of content from form, 
the special merit of theme-hunting criti- 
cism, the opposition of ideas as superior to 
facts as inferior, the separation of literary 
criticism (superior) from literary history 
(inferior), and even the necessity of limit- 
ing the subjects of student writing and of 
class discussion to literature? The com- 
mittee determined, thirdly, that it should 
not “regard itself as in any sense circum- 
scribed by existing high school courses and 
practices” but should “characterize what 
it regarded as the ideal.” Is the dictatorship 
to be absolute? 

With irony which one wishes were 
conscious, the committee’s historian still 
manages to praise the committee for its 
restraint: it did not go on to “require” the 
teacher “to adopt specific classroom pro- 
cedures.” 


2. California’s prescription for the high 
schools is confused and vague. 


For two reasons, I think the Bay Area 
presidium stands condemned by its own 
edict. It stands condemned because on 
basic issues it speaks in the platitudes which 
it officially deplores and because it pleads 
for “clear and consecutive thinking” while 
showing no awareness of the logical conse- 
quences of its own illogical arguments. 

2.1. On basic issues the presidium speaks 
in the platitudes which it officially deplores. 

A platitude, like political power, is 
ethically neutral until it is used, and the 
ugliest specimen, snatched by caesarean 
section from the womb of its context, need 
not disgrace its parents. There is much to 
be said for platitudes in their proper place. 
In high matters of faith and doctrine, how- 
ever, circumspection is necessary, or the 
witch-hunter may be burned instead of 
the witch. Today, what the presidium 
mincingly calls “grammatical matters” are 
the best ground for brokenfield wizardry, 
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and it is in this very area that the rules of 
the presidium’s game are vaguest. In them- 
selves, the following vacuities are unintel- 
ligible: “proper habits of expression in 
writing and speech,” “gross errors,” “dis- 
ciplined expression,” “grammatical _liter- 
acy,” “disciplined habits of expression,” 
“mispronunciations and slovenly enuncia- 
tion,” “literate and fluent speech and writ- 
ing.” 

That the committee should content itself 
with these vacuities is equally unintelligible, 
since it seems much concerned with lan- 
guage. All the English teacher’s work, it 
would appear from the committee’s peror- 
ation, is “work with language”; yet the 
committee gives him no linguistic guidance. 
By what standards is the student’s language 
to be judged erroneous, his pronunciation 
faulty? When the teacher teaches “gram- 
matical matters . . . in conjunction with 
writing and speech,” what “grammatical 
matters” shall he teach? And how is he to 
encourage students “to comprehend qual- 
ities of style, such as rhythm, cadence, and 
the balance of connotation with denota- 
tion” unless he himself is something of a 
phonologist and ‘lexicographer? These are 
questions which cannot be dismissed, par- 
ticularly at a time when everybody is talk- 
ing about language and linguistics, and the 
committee’s resolute evasion is puzzling. 
Did it not know that the questions exist? 
Was it divided within itself, or afraid to 
face the issues? Or did it assume that its 
emphasis on “discipline” was enough warn- 
ing to the teacher that he would risk his 
neck if he went bat-fowling after “the new 
linguistics”? 

2.2. The committee pleads for “clear and 
consecutive thinking” while showing no 
awareness of the logical consequences of 
its own illogical arguments. 

Whatever else may be unclear in the 
manifesto, it is dayplain that it demands a 
great deal of the high school teacher. 1 
have met few teachers, in high school or in 
college, with the required accomplishments. 
If such teachers existed, the articulation of 
school and college English would be a 
simple problem. The college teachers 
would only have to learn to keep up with 
their high school colleagues. But day- 
dreams have their logic too. One cannot 
assume that a glorious revolution will be 
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spontaneous. For good teachers, there must 
be better teachers of teachers. Under the 
new dispensation, college teachers of high 
schoo] teaching will have their own large, 
disorderly house to rearrange. One un- 
foreseen consequence of the presidium’s rev- 
erie is that it will have no more time for 
manifestos. 

At least one reader can face that conse- 
quence with equanimity, for I do not find 
the logic of the present effort rich with 
promise. I will say no more of the numer- 
ous passages which suggest the opposition 
and superiority of ideas and criticism to 
history and facts: “content, whether factual 
or thoughtful,” “data and ideas,” “not a 
mere matter of gathering facts or even 
ideas”; “the study of selected masterpieces 

rather than the extended review of 
English and American literary history,” 
rigorous subordination “of literary history 
and biography”; etc. I cannot read Hamlet 
as a twentieth-century play, and if I di- 
vorce facts from ideas, the idea that the 
College English Association is the French 
Academy ceases to be absurd. I will not 
even linger over the remark that if the 
student must be specially warned against 
the assumption “that content is always 
separable from form,” he cannot be spe- 
cially encouraged to reduce a masterpiece of 
story to a “thematic statement”—the choice 
of a particular banality being arbitrarilv 
determined by the teacher’s pet formula of 
reduction. I do wish to consider two of the 
presidium’s decrees: first, that “the educa- 
tion in English described here is intended 
to be a reasonable ideal for all students, 
toward which they should be encouraged 
to strive, whatever their future plans”; and 
second, that there can be “real integration 
in the teacher’s total work with language” 
“only when literature provides the sub- 
stance for the students’ writing and speech 
and when writing and speech enhance the 
humane values of literature.” 


2.2.1. Every man his own platitudinizer: 
for me. circumstances alter cases. Holding 
that belief, I cannot accept, as “a reasonable 
ideal for all students.” “the education in 
Fnglish” which the committee describes. 
The committee argues “that terminal high 
school students” should be “given the best 
education within their grasp.” Unless the 
committee assumes what it should prove, it 
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does not follow that that education is “the 
education in English described here.” 
Again, I feel no overwhelming force in 
the committee’s arguments “that to tailor 
the education of students on the basis of the 
students’ own expectations of their future 
needs is a pedagogically unsound and an 
inherently dangerous practice.” To play 
tailor on this basis (the figure is not mine), 
“assumes that needs are inflexible, that 
second-rate minds deserve only second- 
rate training, and that comprehensive 
education is needed by the future leaders 
but not by the general public.” It is not 
instantly plain how flexibility can be flexed 
into an argument for imposing one educa- 
tion on all students, whatever their abilities, 
their backgrounds, their earlier training, 
their interests, the colleges they plan to 
attend, the courses they plan to take, or the 
jobs they hope to get; and the remaining 
arguments are once more gratuitous as- 
sumptions that only the committee’s train- 
ing is first-rate and that no other compre- 
hensive education is conceivable. As a first 
step toward “clear and consecutive think- 
ing,” perhaps we might warn students 
against the syllogism whose unstated pre- 
mise is its conclusion. 

2.2.2. The most sensdtional use of this 

familiar conjuring pass is the committee’s 
peroration. ‘ 
The colleges and universities are aware that 
conditions will not be ideal in the high schools 
so long as classes are large and the demands 
made on the English teacher by nonteaching 
duties are numerous. They therefore believe 
that it becomes all the more necessary to de- 
vote the available class time to the best liter- 
ature and to intensive discipline in the use of 
language. They also believe that fragmentizing 
the subject matter of the English classes is 
self-defeating. Only when literature provides 
the substance for the students’ writing and 
speech and when writing and speech enhance 
the humane: values of literature can there be 
real integration in the teacher’s total work with 
language. 

Only is as treacherous a word as so. It 
excludes all possibilities but one. In every 
English class in every high school, the com- 
missars decree, students must speak and 
write only about the best literature. I think 
that is hogwash; and in saying so I have 
given as good an argument against the 
decree as all the commissars have given for 
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it. They announce it, I denounce it; and 
since a baa of assent is no more compelling 
logically than a bronx cheer, the score is 
even. To refute the absurd “conclusion” 
less absurdly, one needs only to glance at 
the earlier pages of the manifesto itself. 
What has become of the “broad perspec- 
tive” in which English study was to be 
placed? Does anyone seriously believe that 
from the necessity of preparing “the gener- 
al public” to “elect, correct, encourage, 
restrain, direct, and replace its leaders,” 
one can argue that in the English class the 
student of English must never speak or 
write about “current events” or “the ‘mass 
media’” but only about “the best litera- 
ture”? Are the earlier instructions to the 
administrator cancelled, and need he now 
supply only a “sufficient quantity of appro- 
priate literary texts” and not “literary and 
other texts”? Presumably the student need 
no longer “be taught how to draw upon his 
own intellectual resources so that he can 
bring to bear upon any essay topic his total 
knowledge and experience.” The zeal for 
orthodoxy has made the orthodox itself 
heretical: phrases like any topic and total 
knowledge and experience must go, and 
along with them the feeble liberalism of 
the suggestion that from time to time the 
student might usefully evaluate “a school 
activity.” As for “creative writing,” hither- 
to reserved as an elective prize for “stu- 
dents of superior gifts,” the problem may 
be alliteratively solved by the mere replace- 
ment of writing by criticism. The happy 
change will cancel all enrollment; the 
teacher of creative writing can give full 
time to driving his taxi; and the last trace 
of evil diversity will be removed. 

Narrow is the way. 

3. To the committee’s prescription, there 
are acceptable though less gaudy alterna- 
tives which embody whatever is good in 
the prescription itself. 

Bronx cheers for a conclusion which does 
not follow from its premises need not be 
bronx cheers for the premises. The loudest 
bronx cheerer could list from the manifesto 
some dozens of propositions to which he 
could cordially assent. “The general pub- 
lic” needs “comprehensive education,” and 
high school teachers should try to provide 
it; “no student . . . should be deprived of 
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the soundest training in English that he 
can be given”; “fragmentizing the subject 
matter of the English classes is self-defeat- 
ing”; high school students should be trained 
“in clear and consecutive thinking, in clear 
and vigorous expression, and in thoughtful 
and imaginative reading”; “the development 
of skill in the use of language is primarily a 
matter of forming habits”; students should 
write a lot; they “should be taught to write 
naturally and fluently”; “talented but un- 
disciplined writers” should not be unduly 
flattered; “recitations and discussion should 
be criticized for organization as well as 
content”; “students should be taught . . . to 
criticize what they hear,” including what 
they hear ‘from teachers; they should learn 
to read different kinds of books in appro- 
priately different ways; they should not 
spend much time on bad books when there 
are so many good ones; we in the colleges 
and universities should “really know what 
we want”; we should aim high; we should 
be self-critical; we should “offer some con- 
structive leadership in solving” the prob- 
lem “of articulating school and college 
English,” but we should not be consciously 
dictatorial (or unconsciously or half-con- 
sciously either); we should not talk only 
“platitudes—true, innocuous, and fruitless”; 
we should wholeheartedly support good 
teachers of literature and composition in 
the high schools; we should recognize that 
“conditions will not be ideal in the high 
schools so long as classes are large and the 
demands made on the English teacher by 
non-teaching duties are numerous”; we 
should try to help lighten these demands 
and to win respect for our high school col- 
leagues; etc., etc. 

That is a broad foundation of unforced 
agreement. The trouble with the manifesto 
is not that it is lacking in true, innocuous, 
and even fruitful platitudes but that beyond 
the innocuous platitudes all is nocuous. It 
need not be so; and though I consider a 
steamroller a political and not a logical 
instrument, it is foolish not to learn from 
one’s opponents. Their successes and even 
their failures can be instructive. 

The commissars have no sense of humor. 
Let us have one, and let it make me admit 
that my obstreperosity is as ridiculous as 
their solemnity. A good high school teacher 
has some reason for laughing at us all; and 
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if we really believe in self-knowledge and 
self-discipline (video meliora), we will 
admit that in our exchanges with him the 
teacher-pupil relationship may reverse it- 
self amusingly. Our protection against 
scorn must be respect for him and for his 
freedom; and here, if we learn from the 
commissars, we learn from them as an 
object lesson. It is not obstreperous to 
insist that dictators are contemptible, and 
it is not fruitless to insist on some other 
platitudes as well. There is a value in di- 
versity, in all things counter, original, and 
strange; for when the odds against every 
horse are high, only a sucker will bet all 
his money on just one. Nothing that we 
must do by force, except to repel force, is 
worth the price of using force. Conversion 
by high-pressure advertising is not salvation 
but damnation. Those are first principles. 

If they are, then telling the high school 
teacher what we “require” him to do will 
not solve the problem of articulating high 
school and college English, We have no 
right to make unilateral demands, we can- 
not enforce them without destroying the 
freedom for which we educate, and the 
most happily submissive high school teacher 
cannot do what he has not himself been 
taught to do. We teach him. We will never 
“solve” the problem of articulation—which 
is only another way of saying that not all 
people will agree until all but one of them 
are dead; but we in the colleges and uni- 
versities will make the problem less painful 
to live with if we do two things. First, we 
must try to improve the conditions of 
teaching in the high schools so that intelli- 
gent people in larger numbers will want 
to be trained to teach there. Second, when 
we have intelligent people to train, as best 
we can we must train them to read and 
write and to teach reading and writing as 
best they can. But different intelligent 
people will teach reading, writing, and 
teaching, and will learn to read and write 
and teach, in different ways. 

A good many consequences follow from 
these old statements. It is worth saying, I 
think, in the first place, that we should be 
citizens as well as scholars. The commissars 
can properly exercise their political skill, 
and we less skilful can properly imitate 
them, in persuading governments to do 
whatever is necessary to raise the salaries 
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and shorten the working hours of high 
school teachers, to protect them from 
violence and indiscipline, to reduce the 
number of their students, and to insure the 
teachers a respected place in the com- 
munity. The republic of letters will not 
suffer irreparably if, to balance things out, 
our own relatively short hours are some- 
what lengther-d so that our departments 
may offer g: od programs when teachers 
and prospective teachers need them, es- 
aa in ‘ae summers. Our scholarship 
will be better, though our bibliographies 
may be shorter, if we also make our teach- 
ing less perfunctory; good teachers are not 
bred by bad. Our chairmen might con- 
sider, as they enthusiastically and unani- 
mously endorse manifestos, whether our 
best men are at least sometimes teaching 
teaching and whether our teachers of 
teachers really know the subjects to be 
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taught. This comment applies particularly 
to the teaching of the teaching of grammar. 
Finally, I suggest again that we ask our- 
selves whether our aversion to “positivism,” 
our separation of “facts” from “ideas,” our 
almost superstitious devotion to “criticism” 
at the expense of history, have really led 
to better criticism. For all our talk about 
better reading, | suspect that most of us 
read worse than our opposite numbers of 
twenty-five or fifty years ago. 

Let me sum up, without solemnity, by 
adapting a remark which I once heard 
made about my favorite baseball team. The 
White Sox have at last won a pennant 
(1959 of blessed memory). They have al- 
ways made it a point to have good short- 
stops: Luke Appling, Chico Carrasquel, 
Luis Aparicio. I doubt that any of the 
three could talk as good a game as Chuck 
Comiskey. 


A REJOINDER 


James J. 


LYNCH 


A professor at the University of California at Berkeley, Dr. Lynch has published a 
book on Dr. Jobnson’s London (1953) and articles on pedagogy. 


The above “rebuttal” seems to contain 
two arguments: that the statement on high 
school preparation in English prepared by 
the College English Association of the Bay 
Area is “dictatorial,” and that only linguists 
can teach English or assist English teachers. 
The first is an accusation, irresponsible be- 
cause made without examination of the 
evidence. The facts are two: that the state- 
ment was drafted only after it had been 
requested by the high schools and that the 
question they asked was “What do the 
colleges want?” Has answering a question 
now become “dictatorial”? “Responsive” 
would seem to be a more accurate term. 
That the high schools have welcomed the 
statement and continue to ask for additional 
copies of it indicates the absurdity of the 
accusation. 

The second point is unclear. If English 
teachers must become linguists, Professor 
Sledd should tell them whose brand of 


linguistics is best. Perhaps he is offering 
his own. There are many brands. There 
are also many linguists. Most of them agree 
on one matter: that their methods can 
describe language; but the teachers’ task is 
to help students use language. They dis- 
agree at many other points, including one 
on which teachers have a right to demand 
assurance: that linguistic methods produce 
better results in the classroom. Do they? 


As readers may have deduced from Pro- 
fessor Sledd’s diction, our differences are 
not without a biographical aspect, but this 
is of no interest to the readers of this 
journal. I will therefore conclude only by 
saying that I am pleased to be able to agree 
with Professor Sledd’s statement that “we 
must try to improve the conditions of 
teaching in the high schools so that intelli- 
gent people in larger numbers will want to 
be trained to teach there.” 
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HENRY JAMES AND GESTATION 


ISABEL AND THE IRONIES 


Jack E. WaLLAce 


Dr. Wallace will be an instructor at Miami University (Ohio) this fall. 


In “Henry James and Gestation” (College 
English, XX1, Dec. 1959, 173-174), Mr. H. 
G. Flinn and Dr. Howard C. Key argue 
that Isabel Archer, the high-principled 
heroine of James’s The Portrait of a Lady, 
“had a baby just six months after her mar- 
riage to Osmond” (p. 174). They then 
make a number of strange assumptions, pre- 
ferring the most scandalous and least likely. 
Isabel had an affair, got pregnant, and “was 
perhaps blackmailed into marriage.” From 
this situation, we are assured, “the ironies 
reach out in all directions.” 

Flinn and Key base their argument on 
three statements in the novei. In the autumn 
of 1876 Madame Merle tells Ned Rosier 
that Isabel “had a poor little boy, who died 
two years ago, six months after his birth” 
(New York Edition II, 96). A few days 
later, describing Pansy, James refers to an 
episode prior to Isabel’s marriage as having 
happened “three years before” (p. 107). 
Early in November 1876, Isabel tells Rosier 
that Osmond’s purchases since his marriage 
have been “within the last three years” (p. 
101). These passages, claim Flinn and Key, 
“intimate quite plainly that Isabel and Os- 
mond have not been married longer than 
three years” and that “the reader seeking 
out a timetable for the novel has only these 
three references to assist him over the 
hiatus between Isabel courted and Isabel 
married.” 

The passages intimate no such thing, of 
course, and for those who read a few more 


chapters, James provides a specific and sat- 
isfactory timetable. (My dates are derived 
from James’s mention on page 89 of the 
“autumn of 1876” as the time of Rosier’s 
visit to Madame Merle.) Isabel and Osmond 
were married on a hot day “in the month 
of June,” 1873 (II, 137). Nearly two years 
later, “late in the month of April,” Ralph 
visits Isabel in Rome (p. 139). He senses her 
unhappiness but cannot account for it: “She 
had lost her child; that was a sorrow, but 
it was a sorrow she scarcely spoke of. . . . 
It belonged to the past, moreover; it had 
occurred six months before” (p. 142). If 
the child was six months old when it died, 
it must have been born in April 1874, a 
full ten months after Isabel’s marriage. 


Madame Merle, then, is quite accurate. 
The child died in November 1874. Isabel is 
also accurate. The Osmonds did not move 
to Rome until the winter following their 
marriage (p. 139), and, since Gilbert 
bought for the Palazzo Roccanera, his pur- 
chases would have been made “within the 
last three years.” James refers to Pansy’s 
having walked in the Cascine “three years 
before” because that is the way one would 
most likely refer in November 1876 to an 
event in the spring of 1873. 

One hesitates to draw attention to such 
obvious matters but as long as certain 
critics are blindly preoccupied with ironies 
that “reach out in all directions,” someone 
must look, now and then, at the text. 


“Henry JAMES AND GesTATION’: A REPLY 


Joun C. Broperick 


An associate professor at Wake Forest College, Dr. Broderick has published articles 
on American literature. 


May I speak out in defense of the honor 
of a lady, Isabel Archer, the lady of Amer- 
ican fiction? In doing so, I would simul- 


taneously exonerate her from the suspicion 
of premarital dalliance and her author, 
Henry James, from vagueness “on gesta- 
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tional processes,” sinister diabolical inten- 
tions respecting his heroine, and/or care- 
lessness in the art of fiction. 

Two readers of The Portrait of a Lady, 
Messrs. H. G. Flinn and Howard C. Key.’ 
think that they have discovered a “scandal- 
ous inadvertence” in the novel. Madame 
Merle, in speaking to Edward Rosier, refers 
to Isabel’s “little boy, who died two years 
ago, six months after his birth.” Since there 
follow two references to the Osmonds’ 
“three years” of married life, the authors 
conclude that Isabel must have had a baby 
“just six months after her marriage to Os- 
mond” (p. 174). Hence “Isabel Archer can 
no longer be the spotless Diana, the high- 
principled, noble example of American 
womanhood betrayed by the machinations 
of both her well-wishers and her not-so- 
well-wishers. She becomes just another 
high-spirited young girl who piayed with 
fire and almost got burnt, who was perhaps 
blackmailed into marriage.” The authors 
offer several other possible alternatives to 
explain this discrepancy, including James’s 
bachelor state and consequent vagueness 
about matters of this sort. 

James has not nodded; Messrs. Flinn and 

Key have. Although some references are 
in round numbers, Isabel’s marriage and the 
birth and death of her child are all dated 
with precision and propriety: 
The marriage: “He [Ralph Touchett] con- 
soled himself as he might by behaving (as 
he deemed) beautifully, and was present at 
the ceremony by which Isabel was united 
to Mr. Osmond, and which was performed 
in Florence in the month of June” (New 
York Edition, II, 137, italics added). 

The birth and death of the child are dated 
first by reference to Rosier’s visit to Mad- 
ame Merle, which occurs on an “afternoon 
of the autumn of 1876” (Il, 89, italics 
added). During this visit Madame Merle 
makes the reference to Isabel’s “poor little 
boy, who died two years ago, six months 
after his birth” (Il, 96, italics added). From 
these references we know that the child 
died in the autumn of 1874, after his birth 
in the spring of that year. A more precise 
dating is available by reference to Ralph 
Touchett’s visit to Rome “late in the month 


“Henry James and Gestation,” College Eng- 
lish, XX1 (Dec. 1959), 173-175. 


of April of this second year” of Isabel’s 
marriage, that is, April 1875 (II, 139). In 
the reflections connected with that visit, 
the loss of the child is referred to as having 
occurred “six months before” (II, 142), in 
other words, late October 1874. Combining 
these references, we would fix April 1874 
as the date of birth, late October 1874 as the 
date of death, and later October (or early 
November) 1876 as the date of Rosier’s 
visit to Madame Merle. (The dating of 
the visit is confirmed also by the arrival of 
Ralph and Lord Warburton some two 
weeks later; this manifestly occurs in late 
November 1876, “eighteen months” after 
the end of Ralph’s month-long visit in the 
spring of 1875—II, 145, 147.) 


The birth of a child in April of the year 
following a marriage in June is hardly cal- 
culated to set tongues wagging or heads 
shaking. The reference to the three-year 
duration of the marriage (at the time of 
the visit) is, therefore, in unimaginatively 
round numbers. From the explicit evidence 
of the text, the Osmonds had been married 
three years and four months (from June 
1873 to autumn 1876). And Rosier’s “court- 
ship” of Isabel having occurred nearly 
five years earlier rather than three, as 
Messrs. Flinn and Key assert, Rosier was not 
likely to catch any diabolical innuendoes 
in Madame Merle’s innocuous remark. If 
objection be made to the reference to the 
child, it is that this potentially meaningful 
detail is casually handled, not that it con- 
tains too deep ironies and too fruitful am- 
biguities. 

The faulty reading of the text is, to me, 
less offensive than the inferences mistaken- 
ly drawn from it. They are—to use a James- 
ism—the reverse of felicitous. To reduce 
The Portrait of a Lady to a paltry tale of 
“playing with fire” and being “blackmailed 
into marriage” is unworthy. Not only 
would this be inconsistent with Isabel’s 
“virginal” nature, a recognizable facet of 
her character not necessarily approved by 
James; it also defames a fictiona! character 
of dignity and nobility, whatever her lim- 
itations. Her marriage is a tragic involve- 
ment in circumstances, not to be accounted 
for so simply. I do not mean, of course, 
that premarital sexual activity cannot be 
treated in fiction with dignity; I merely 
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insist that James’s novel is something else 
again. Nor should the careful stylist have 
to occupy a position of such extreme vul- 
nerability that discovery of the slightest 
inadvertence should be thought to (partial- 
ly) invalidate his art. Perhaps it is fortunate 
that James was as careful as we find him 
to be and that the inadvertence (as here) 
is more likely critic’s than author’s. 

In the interest of further clarification I 
append a rough chronology of major dat- 
able landmarks in the novel, with page 
references which are identical for both the 
New York edition and the more accessible 
Modern Library edition: 

Spring 1871—Albany meeting (I, 27) 

Summer 1871—arrival at Gardencourt (I, 1 ff.) 
September 1871—visit to London (I, 196-197) 
Early November 1871—death of Touchett (I, 

325) 

Winter 1871-1872—Paris interlude (I, 302 ff.) 
Late February 1872—visit to San Remo (I, 315) 
Spring 1872—arrival at Florence (I, 325 ff.) 
May 1872—meeting Osmond (I, 325, 364) 

Late May 1872—visit to Rome (I, 405, 408; II, 

12. 23) 

July 1872—meeting with Ludlows in Switzer- 

land (II, 32-33) 

September 1872—Henrietta’s return to America 

(II, 36-37) 
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Late November 1872—departure of Ludlows 
(II, 35-36) 

December 1872-March 1873—tour of the East 
with Madame Merle (II, 37, 40) 

April 1873—in Rome with Madame Merle (II, 
40) 

May 1873—interview with Goodwood in Flor- 
ence (II, 31, 41) 

June 1873—marriage to Osmond (II, 137) 

April 1874—birth of child (II, 89, 96) 

Late October 1874—death of child (II, 89, 96, 
142) 

Late April 1875—visit of Ralph to Rome (II, 
139) 

October (or early November) 1876—visit of 
Rosier to Madame Merle (II, 89) 

Late November 1876 (about two weeks later) — 
arrival of Ralph and Lord Warburton in 
Rome (II, 89, 100, 120, 123, 127, 145, 147) 

December 1876—The vigil before the fire (II, 
161, 173, 186 ff.) 

January 1877—Warburton’s departure (II, 206, 
262, 265) 

Late February 1877—Ralph’s decision to return 
to England (II, 298) 

March 1877—visit to Coliseum (II, 340) 

April 1877 (two weeks later)—telegram from 
Mrs. Touchett (II, 345, 351) 

Late May 1877—Ralph’s burial (II, 420) 

June 1877 (nine days later)—Isabel’s return to 
Rome (Il, 424, 437) 


AutTHor’s COMMENT 


Howarp C. Key 


Dr. Key is a professor at North Texas State College. 


In checking the figures in our article 
“Henry James and Gestation,” we used a 
copy of the New York edition of The Por- 
trait of a Lady not now available to me. I 
cannot, therefore, retrace all our steps so 
exactly as I should like to. 

Messrs. Wallace and Broderick are cor- 
rect in their contention that we overlooked 
James’s setting Isabel’s marriage in the 
month of June. It seems to me, however, 
that our correctors have overstated their 
case when they refer to James’s handling of 
the time element in this affair as precise, 
obvious, or even casual. The words dating 
the wedding occur in a short phrase on 
page 120 (London, Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 1921, Vol. 7); the actual date to 


which this phrase must be indirectly re- 
ferred is on page 78. The only figures 
(round, unimaginative, or otherwise) in the 
immediate vicinity of the 40-month gap 
bear out the main thesis of our article: that 
an inexact reference at this point is, to 
rephrase a borrowed “Jamesism,” something 
less than felicitous—but certainly not calam- 
itous. 

It is regrettable that Messrs. Wallace and 
Broderick read into our article a malicious 
attack upon James’s literary artistry. Even 
were we not the ardent admirers of James 
that we are, we would scarcely have the 
temerity to undertake the impossible task 
of diminishing such a universally recog- 
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nized reputation. By :reating the apparent 
oversight in a light manner and indulging in 
some obviously far-fetched speculation, we 
had hoped to indicate that we considered 


Renaissance readers may wonder, as did 
Professor Irby B. Cauthen (Virginia), just 
when College English is going to publish 
the piece on Gorboduc mentioned on the 
cover of the October 1959 issue. The par- 
tial answer must be, Never. The rest of the 


THE GROWING ADVANCED PLACE- 
ment Program (college courses given in 
schools for college credit) will be the sub- 
ject of a conference at Northwestern, June 
23-25. Write Professor Wallace W. Doug- 
las, Dept. of English, for information. 


HARVARD PRESIDENT PUSEY’S RE- 
port for 1958-1959 mentions (page 9) the 
fact that although the University has been 
able “to raise the average professorial sal- 
ary in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences to 
$16,000,” this is “already clearly insuffi- 
cient.” He says later: “. . . perhaps all we 
have done has been to restore the real in- 
come of the Faculty, before taxes, t > a level 
roughly equal to that achieved in 1930.” 


THE FIRST YEATS INTERNATION- 
al Summer School will be held in the Yeats 
country, Sligo, Ireland, 13-27 August this 
year, with Yeats scholars like Henn, Ure, 
Kermode, and Jeffares participating, and 
with performances of some of Yeats’s plays 
and poems. The academic costs are $27, 
the bed and board $18, according to the 
announcement. Write Mr. Thomas Mul- 
laney, The Yeats Society, Sligo. 


THE BUSINESSMAN IN THE NOVEL 
is the subject of the first of a series of 
Library Study Guides issued by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library. A list- 
ing with critical commentary, it is 36 pages 
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STRICTLY FROM SACKVILLE 


News and Ideas 


the whole matter trivial and inconsequen- 
tial. Our efforts in this direction were mis- 
taken, alas, for an irreverence toward James 
and Isabel which neither of us feels. 


answer notes that the Editor, nearly twenty 
years away from Sackville, mistook the 
Induction to The Mirrour for Magistrates 
referred to in Frances Lenk’s poem in the 
issue for an Induction to Gorboduc. He 
regrets the minor confusion. 


long and it sells for 75¢ (50¢ within the 
state) from the Wilson Library. 


MORE SUMMER MEETINGS: THE 
Summer School of Linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, 4 July-13 August (write 
Dr. E. Reinhold); the Poetry Reading 
Workshop for teachers in the schools, at 
San Francisco State College, 20-24 June, 
with Ransom, Schevill, Ostroff, and Leon- 
ard Wolf (write Dr. Wolf); the Fourth 
Contemporary Literature Conference, with 
Ciardi, Cowley, and others, at Millersville 
(Pa.) State College, 18 July-5 August 
(write Prof. L. S. Lingenfelter); the Fifth 
Annual Writers’ Conference, at the School 
of Journalism, University of Syracuse, 15- 
27 August (write the Dean); Indiana School 
of Letters, 17 June-30 July, with Ellmann, 
Lewis, Cambon, and Cox, and including 
the Indiana Writers’ Conference, 6-12 July 
(write Director N. P. Stallknechr). 


A NEW MASTER’S DEGREE PRO- 
gram, the M.A. in English Writing, will 
begin at Hollins College this year with in- 
struction from, among others, John W. 
Aldridge as Writer-in-Residence and Louis 
D. Rubin, Jr., Chairman of the Department. 
Writing, literary criticism, and contempo- 
rary literature will form the subject matter, 
and the candidate may offer a “creative” 
thesis. The announcement asks prospective 


students to apply to the Office of the Grad- 
uate Council. 
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SoME REcENT Essay ANTHOLOGIES 


WILLIAM Frost 


An editor working on the Twickenham edition of Pope’s Homer, an editor of Dryden 

and author of Dryden and the Art of Translation (1955), and author of articles on 

Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Pope, Dr. Frost is an associate professor at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara. 


THE CHARACTER OF PROSE, ed. 
Wallace Douglas (Houghton Mifflin, 310 
pp., $2). THE ART OF THE ESSAY, 
ed. Leslie Fiedler (Crowell, 640 pp., 
$4.25). READING FOR WRITING, ed. 
Arthur Mizener (Holt, 323 pp., $3.25). 
INQUIRY & EXPRESSION, ed. H. C. 
Martin and R. M. Ohmann (Rinehart, 751 
pp-, $5). 

Over three years ago, in the review 
“Boilerplate and Talkie-Talkie” (College 
English, XVII, Nov. 1956), I discussed a 
dozen freshman English essay anthologies 
published within a single year. Since then, 
the rate of production having apparently 
abated somewhat, I have examined about a 
dozen more.' Most of these latter would 
be fairly well described by the generaliza- 
tions in the earlier review. Four, however, 
seem sufficiently offbeat to call for a post- 
script. 


Fiedler, which specializes in an unusually 
large selection of articles on popular arts, 


‘Besides those reviewed, these included AT- 
LANTIC ESSAYS, ed. Samuel N. Bogorad and 
Cary B. Graham (Heath, 453 pp., $4.50), 
THOUGHT IN PROSE, ed. Richard S. Beal 
and Jacob Korg (Prentice-Hall, 611 pp., $5.25), 
CONSTRUCTIVE THEME WRITING, ed. 
Mary Ellen Chase and Henry W. Sams (Holt, 
660 pp., $4.95), IDEAS AND BACK- 
GROUNDS, ed. Keith G. Huntress, Fred W. 
Lorch, and W. Paul Jones (American Book, 
$4), ESSAYS TODAY 3, ed. Richard 

udwig (Harcourt, Brace, 186 pp-, $1.35), 
MODE RN AMERICAN READER, ed. Irving 
Ribner and Paul G. Ruggiers (American Book, 
552 pp., $4.90), PROSE READINGS, ed. Wil- 
liam M. Sale, Jr. (Rinehart, 367 pp., $4.90), 
and IDEAS IN CONTEXT, ed. Joseph Satin 
(Houghton Mifflin, 394 pp., $3) 


is gloomy and introspective. Introspective: 
we move from myself (Lamb, “Two At- 
tempts at an Autobiography,” Dylan 
Thomas, a “A Visit to Grandpa’s”) to my 
surroundings (Fiedler, “Montana: or the 
End of Jean Jacques Rousseau,” Arnold, 
“America Is Not Interesting”) and finally 
to my tastes (Popkin, “Hollywood Dis- 
covers the Bible,’ Baudelaire, “Poe—His 
Life and Works: 1852”). Gloomy: al- 
though my childhood was crummy enough 
(“nothing except . . . marginal experiences 
and abnormal cases . . . the minor note”— 
p- 59) and my surroundings as described 
by Henry Miller on p. 129 are depressing 
at best, still my tastes for the most part 
(223 pages to prizefights, jazz, and comics, 
67 to standard American authors of the 
nineteenth century) are even worse (“THE 
FUTURE OF HIGH CULTURE: DARK 

. THE FUTURE OF MASS CUL- 
TURE: DARKER”—pp. 276-277). Excep- 
tions to the book’s generally morose, 
portentous tone and outlook (“Bards of 
old sat in the shade of sacred trees for 
inspiration. Those who sing the epic of 
today [science fiction writers] sit in the 
vast shadow cast by the toadstool of Hiro- 
shima”—p. 484) include Miller’s “Soirée 
in Hollywood,” the best piece in the book, 
and some of the nostalgic material, like 
Katherine Anne Porter’s eulogy of a 
Louisiana town. 

This very nearly single-minded negativ- 
ism, this pervasive waste-land-itis, should 
certainly give the freshmen pause wherever 
the anthology is adopted. Some of the 
more precocious may have a few questions. 
Why, for example, with all the pages de- 
voted to space ships and comic strips, is 
there not a single essay on a twentieth- 
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century writer worth anybody’s serious 
attention? Why is all “High Culture” nine- 
teenth-century culture? Did art stop short 
at the cultivated court of the Empress 
Josephine? Why, finally, must we have a 
corny Perelman piece instead of a vintage 
one, and why must we have thirteen pages 
on Cecil B. De Mille and zero pages on 
Yeats? 

Bleak though Fiedler certainly is, how- 
ever, it seems a light and cheerful anthol- 
ogy by contrast to Martin & Ohmann. 
Representative topics for the “units” into 
which this one breaks up are “Is the Will 
Free?” “In Plague Time,” “Does the 
Theory of Evolution Have Ethical Con- 
sequences?” and “The Nature of Pain”— 
something any diligent neophyte is likely 
to discover a good deal about in the course 
of engorging nonstop sentences in an essay 
by Boethius or comparing Joyce’s sermon 
on hell (from the Portrait) to Schopen- 
hauer’s reflections on the sufferings of the 
world. Other sections include “The Tradi- 
tional or the New in Architecture” (fifty 
close-packed, illustrationless pages [“No- 
body would mistake the Maison Carré, at 
Nimes, for Greek work, nor the Pazzi 
Chapel for Roman”—p. 324] by Ralph 
Adams Cram, Geoffrey Scott, Le Corbusier, 
and a couple of others) and “What Is the 
Meaning of Keats’ ‘Ode on 4 Grecian 
Urn’?” A long way from popceult, certainly, 
but where have we arrived? 

The real subject of the book, according 
to the editors, is neither pain nor poetry 
nor architecture but rhetoric: the fresh- 
man reads about Keats or the Maison 
Carré to study ways of “proving.” What 
is proved is of no consequence. “State- 
ments such as ‘the classical style is the 
greatest style,” the editors explain, “fre- 
quently mean little more than ‘I prefer 
the classical style.’ . . . All these ‘proofs’ 
are valid without certain funexplained] 
limits, but they all rest on a basis of 
ethical or esthetic preference, and de 
gustibus non est disputandum” (p. 303). 

This central editorial position, reiterated 
elsewhere, raises certain questions. Why, if 
there’s no disputing about architectural 
tastes, must we patiently plow through all 
these rocky architectural disputes? Why, 
if we live in “an age which some see as 
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reaching back to Christianity for answers 
to problems it has repeatedly failed to 
solve,” as the editors put it on page 631, 
must we masochistically subject ourselves 
to forty pages by Lactantius, Gibbon, 
Pater, Shaw, and Toynbee on the rise of 
this now moribund cult? Couldn’t the 
points about logic, rhetoric, concrete and 
abstract language, rhythm (illustrated by 
twenty-three pages of Forster, Wolfe, G. 
M. Young, Lawrence, and James), and so 
on be made in a good book focused di- 
rectly on such topics, like Beardsley’s 
Thinking Straight? Couldn’t the points 
about economy of style (illustrated by 
Joyce’s “Clay” and Steele’s “How Beautiful 
with Shoes”) be made more economically? 


The anthology itself perhaps suggests an 
answer to questions of this kind in some of 
the headnotes to the selections. The con- 
tributors are worth reading, whatever the 
merits of their ideas, may be because they 
were, it seems, such consequential people. 
Emily Dickinson is “America’s greatest 
poetess”; Plato and Aristotle were “the two 
giants of Greek philosophy”; Thoreau “is 
best known for his book Walden”; Carl 
Friedrich “teaches political theory at Har- 
vard”; Karl Marx “was the father of modern 
communism”; E. A. Hooton “taught an- 
thropology at Harvard until his death”; 
“Rock Me to Sleep” by Elizabeth Akers 
Allen “has been one of the most truly 
popular American poems”; W. FE. Hocking 
“was a philosopher and a teacher of 
philosophy at Harvard for most of his 
adult years”; and E. FE. Cummings was 
“Charles Eliot Norton Professor at Har- 
vard in 1953.” One wonders how poor old 
Thucvdides (“4712-2400 B. C., Greek his- 
torian”) and Henry Knighton (“fl. 1363, 
obscure English annalist”) ever made the 
roster. 

There are several superficial resemblances 
between Mizener and Douglas. Each has 
forty-two selections; each starts from the 
premise that competent prose is an art 
worth scrutinizing; and each provides spe- 
cific questions on verbal details of the 
selections with the evident and laudable mo- 
tive of getting freshmen, not to shadow-box 
with rhetoric, but to read attentively. 
The striking difference between the two 
anthologies arises from the fact that for 
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Douglas competent prose appears to be 
pretty much an end in itself, so that 
whether it is used by Strachey to describe 
Queen Victoria’s death, by Shaw to fulmi- 
nate against Cymbeline, by Wodehouse to 
compare himself with Shakespeare, or by 
Wallach’s to advertise free clip-on buttons 
for men’s shirts doesn’t matter. As a con- 
sequence the anthology proliferates into 
whimsy (Stanley Walker), random edi- 
torializing (Vvhitehead on reviving the 
classics, De Voto on Harper’s Magazine), 
human-interest historiography (lots about 
royal families), ephemeral journalism 
(Schickel, Reichley, Holmes), personal 
reminiscence (Shaw, Keynes), and, above 
all, gossip (N. Douglas on Lawrence, Beer- 
bohm and Noyes on Swinburne, Morton 
Hunt on Helaine Newstead, a medievalist 
at Hunter College). A good deal of this 
farrago is literary in the bac «cnse of being 
dandyish, self-conscious, mannered, and re- 
mote. Freshmen a bit vague about Swin- 
burne, Eleanor of Acquitaine, or Wallach’s 
are sure to need briefing beyond anything 
provided in the text. 

Mizener is a contrast in several respects. 
The selections are much shorter than 
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Douglas’s (about 1700 words each), the 
questions following them are more skill- 
ful, several selections are fully analyzed by 
the editor, and the print and format are 
superior. Furthermore, though a few of 
the entries are the flimsiest light entertain- 
ment or magazine editorializing (three 
Thurbers, L. S. White’s “Farewell My 
Lovely,” Alastair Cooke on the alleged 
folksy quaintness of Manhattan), and 
though it would have made more sense to 
follow the pretentious Veblen by Mencken’s 
brisk destructive analysis of him rather 
than by Heilbroner’s sometimes footling 
adulation (“A flouter of convention, he 
gave all his students the same grade, re- 
gardless of their work”), nevertheless the 
fact that a definite presiding point of view 
—humanism—is set forth in selections by 
Panofsky, Macaulay, Bacon, Geoffrey 
Scott, and Katherine Anne Porter and is 
reflected elsewhere in the anthology gives 
this book unity and distinction. Teachers 
of college composition who want their 
students not only to read carefully but 
also to ponder some questions worth con- 
sidering could do worse than take a look 
at Mizener. 


Other Books 


THE IDYLLS OF THEOCRITUS IN 
ENGLISH VERSE, tr. W. Douglas Hall 
(Shakespeare Head, 1959, 120 pp., $2.50). 
A witty Frenchman has said of transla- 
tions: “if they are beautiful, they are not 
faithful; if faithful, they are not beautiful.” 
This translation is both beautiful and faith- 
ful in its own fashion. In fidelity it gets the 
palm over all others, for it is based on 
the Greek text, the most accurate prose 
translation, and the scholarly notes of A. S. 
Gow’s recent monumental edition of 
Theocritus. Beauty contests are hard to 
judge, yet this version as compared to 
Calverley’s Victorian translation, or those 
of Trevelyan (1925), Lindsay (1930), 
Chamberlain (1936), is not without honor. 
A sense of English rhythm, shown in the 
variety of meters used, the expansion or 
contraction of the Greek to get sharper 
idioms of English poetry, all result in a 


version which shows clearly the grain of 
pastoral rhetoric, which it must for The- 
ocritus. On page 112 for “Nereus” read 
“Neleus.” 

James A. Noropoutos 
Trinity CoLLece 


ONE GREAT SOCIETY: HUMANE 
LEARNING IN THE U. S., Howard 
Mumford Jones (Harcourt, Brace, 1959, 
241 pp., $4.50). Here Professor Jones, as 
ranging a humanist and teacher (Harvard) 
as we have in the field, explores and makes 
demands on the humanities officially for the 
ACLS Commission on the Humanities but 
humanistically for himself and for all of 
us. What the humanities are (the study 
of man in his non-biological, non-societal 
status), what they contribute to individuals 
and to nations, what scholars are and schol- 
arship is—these are the questions Mr. Jones 
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answers, always with clarity and never 
with dogmatism. Incidentally, the case for 
not expecting so much from freshman 
English is beautifully put on pp. 191-192, 
where Jones insists that writing is not a 
mere skill and that it involves total ex- 
posure to other disciplines to develop. 


OEDIPUS THE KING, Sophocles, trans. 
Bernard M. W. Knox (Pocket Books, Inc., 
1959, 110 pp., paper, 35¢). THE OEDIPUS 
PLAYS OF SOPHOCLES, trans. Paul 
Roche (New American Library, 1959, 224 
pp-, paper, 75¢). Professor Knox (Yale) 
admits to “sacrificing everything else” in 
favor of clarity and vigor in his prose 
translation. The result is an eminently 
readable, actable rendition of Sophocles’s 
tragedy. Sensibly prefaced by historical and 
production notes, this volume provides a 
splendid high school or college introduction 
to one of the masterpieces of western 
drama. Roche’s vérse translations of the 
three Oedipus plays may represent the 
originals with more accuracy, but they 
fail to read with the clear, forthright sim- 
plicitv. of Knox’s version. Nevertheless, 
they have force and beauty, and this vol- 
ume brings the Theban plays together in 
convenient form. A foreword on transla- 
tion, notes on production, and a glossary of 
names supplement the plays. 

Georce F. Nicuors 
Trinity CoLiece 


HAWTHORNE’S TRAGIC VISION, 
Roy R. Male (Texas, 1957, 187 pp., $3.75). 
Professor Male (Oklahoma) makes a good 
case in general for the depth of Haw- 
thorne’s tragic vision. (1) Hawthorne in- 
sists on the organic vs. the mechanical, 
and on “purification” of the organic heart. 
(2) In the early tales, he sees both sides 
of the question. (3) His masterpiece de- 
pends on its revelation of the paradoxical 
“secret of man’s moral growth” in 
Dimmesdale’s “purification.” (4) In Blithe- 
dale, “the characters attain no tragic vision.” 
(5) Donatello is like Dimmesdale, rising 
“spiritually and intellectually.” Male’s final 
inference is that although Hawthorne 
offers no formula, he implies that man must 
be “involved with time” and vet must 


“contemplate the eternal. This is the tragic 
vision ef Hawthorne’s fiction.” 
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HOW WORDS FIT TOGETHER, Louis 
Foley (Babson Institute Press, 427 Main 
Street, Melrose, Mass., 1958, 125 pp., $3). 
Dr. Foley does not conform to older ways 
because they happen to be ingrained, nor 
does he adapt new patterns on behalf of 
the ease and comfort to be found in 
following trends imposed by an insuffi- 
ciently trained majority. With him absorb- 
ing criteria are care for euphony, as in the 
avoidance of “jarring echoes” that arise 
from insensitiveness to sound-repetitions, 
and the prevention of dislocations of 
thought due to faulty placements, as in the 
split infinitive and other adverbial connec- 
tions. He is concerned that the language 
“furrows” run shall be straight, not 
“crooked”; that the whole language matter 
shall not be one of regulation by “rules,” 
but instead be motivated and upheld by 
common sense and intelligent taste. His 
book is an entertaining, while safe and 
conservative, guide to good English. It 
should benefit all readers, even the most 
mature and self-confident. At the price 
now set, it is a splendid “buy.” 

A. M. Wrrners 


Concorp Conrrer, W. Va. 


TOMORROW ’S PROFESSORS: A RE- 
PORT OF THE COLLEGE FACULTY 
INTERNSHIP PROGRAM, John  S. 
Diekhoff (Fund for Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 1959, 91 pp., paper, n.p.!.). Almost 
every college teacher could profit by read- 
ing this report of a professional program 
run on FAA grants 1953-1958. The results 
show the value of teaching a beginning 
teacher how to teach, as opposed to letting 
him learn the hard way, and the problems 
involved in carrying out such a noble aim. 


IN FRIENDLY CANDOR, Edward 
Weeks (Little, Brown, 1959, 301 pp., $4). 
The ebullient editor of the Afslantic and 
Atlantic books here reminisces about his 
own lively youth and early career, and 
about Atlantic authors, then shifts into 
fishing sketches, and finally into speeches 
(one of them given to the NCTE Con- 
vention in 1958). Mr. Week’s writing is 
admirable, although one might occasionally 
wish for more bite in the friendly candor. 


LITERATURE STUDY IN THF HIGH 
SCHOOLS, Dwight L. Burton (Holt, 
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1959, 291 pp., n.p.l.). A well-organized and 
well-written survey of what adolescents 
ought to read and how they can be taught 
to appreciate the different genres of litera- 
ture. Never pretentious or pseudo-technical, 
never sentimental or vague, Professor 
Burton (Florida State; Editor of The 
English Journal) guides the teacher along 
practical lines, offering a variety of meth- 
ods, titles, and aids to choose from. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL TO- 
DAY: A FIRST REPORT TO INTER- 
ESTED CITIZENS, James Bryant Conant 
(McGraw-Hill, 1959, 141 pp., paper, $1). 
The now-famous report made by the 
former President of Harvard for the Edu- 
cational Testing Service under a Carnegie 
grant should be read by all American 
citizens, especially those close to the schools 
in any way. From his personal visits to 
four dozen high schools across the country 
and from his trained ability to evaluate 
evidence, Dr. Conant is able to provide 21 
concrete recommendations for improving 
the situation: more counseling, no tracks, 
required general education for all, ability 
grouping, an English theme every week 
corrected by the teacher, composition tests 
in each grade, remedial reading—but one 
should read the rest and the arguments 
for all. 


THE DUCHESS OF MALFI; THE 
WHITE DEVIL, John Webster, ed. F. 
L. Lucas (Macmillan, 1959, 223; 224 pp., 
$3.75 each). Professor Lucas (Cambridge) 
has re-edited his classic 1927 texts of and 
commentaries on “the two plays of Web- 
ster that really matter,” cutting down 
pragmatically on the introduction, bibli- 
ography, biography, and textual notes. 
Although a teacher-scholar will miss the 
old four-volume edition of Webster, he 
can doubtless use these new arrangements 
more handily. 


LITERATURE AS EXPERIENCE, Wal- 
lace A. Bacon and Robert S. Breen 
(McGraw-Hill, 1959, 336 pp., $5). This 
book is designed to be used (though 
costing $5) in conjunction with a stand- 
ard anthology of literature, yet its elaborate 
psychological and esthetic explanations 
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make it difficult to coordinate with another 
text. For the teacher, however, it contains 
many stimulating ideas. 

M. WILLIAMS 
Trinity CoLLece 


FABULOUS VOYAGER: JAMES 
JOYCE’S ULYSSES, Richard M. Kain 
( Viking, 1959, 299 pp., paper, $1.25). Com- 
pass Book reprint of the 1947 handbook to 
the novel, with its clear synthesis of the 
major patterns and materials, its indexes of 
characters, places, and verbal motifs, plus a 
short summary of Joyce studies in the past 
decade. A good companion to a book that 
will always need such companions. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, John H. Midden- 
dorf; PUNCTUATION GUIDE, Roger 
M. Jones; WRITING GUIDE, Roger M. 
Jones; VOCABULARY FOR LITERA- 
TURE, John H. Middendorf and Ernest 
Griffin; LIBRARY GUIDE, Donald Cook 
and Hilda Grieder (Data-Guide, 1956-1958, 
2 pp., plastic, 79¢). These are the notebook- 
paged reference charts that look so neat 
in bookstores and that inspection shows to 
be eminently usable. The grammar guide 
is prescriptive (e.g., “Double negatives are 
considered to cancel each other”), but the 
punctuation and mechanics (“Writing”) 
pages are simple, clear, and handier than 
handbooks. Most useful may be the library 
guide (for Dewey systems) and the literary 
terms glossary (by two professors from 
Columbia). If the definitions in the latter 
are brief, they are most succinct, and the 
whole list might well be the required basis 
for discussion in an introduction to liter- 
ature course. The publishers also announce 
an English and American Literature guide 
to come. 


THEIRS BE THE GUILT, Upton Sin- 
clair (Twayne, 1959, 287 pp., $3.95). There 
is obvious timeliness in this revision of Sin- 


clair’s first novel, Manassas, written in 
1903. There is pointed challenge also in 
the new title. The novel suffers still from 
being overladen with historical and didactic 
material. Allen Montague, the Lanny Budd 
of those days, undergoes too facile a con- 
version to Abolitionism, but the hectic 
Southern blood in the months immediately 
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before Sumter is vividly portrayed, and 
there are other powerful scenes. Sinclair 
drastically simplifies history, but he does 
give it a torrential force, which is to his 
advantage as novelist. 

Georce J. Becker 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


INTERPRETATIONS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, ed. Charles Feidelson and 
Paul Brodtkorb (Oxford, 1959, 386 pp., 
paper, $2.65). A collection of articles and 
essays, many of them already well known, 
and some possibly to be made so in being 
selected for the Galaxy series by these 
American specialists from Yale. The cov- 
erage runs from Hawthorne and Poe to 
Pearce’s perceptive study of Williams, 
Cummings, and Stevens; Emerson receives 
three pieces (Miller, Adams, Whicher), and 
other giants two: Hawthorne (Waggoner, 
Q. Leavis), Poe (Abel, Davidson), Mel- 
ville (Short, Parke—a little-known article 
on the symbolic levels of Moby-Dick that 
provides a most illuminating organization), 
Whitman (Chase, Brown), Twain (Marx, 
Cox), James (Van Ghent, Krook), Hem- 
ingway (Halliday, Hoffman), and Faulkner 
(Lewis, Kazin); Thoreau (Paul), Dickin- 
son (Tate), and Dreiser (Trilling) have 
one essay each. Apparently usable as a 
companion to an American survey course, 
which it would admirably serve, it could 
also be used in a course in American fic- 


tion, since only 4 of the 23 items are on 


poetry, and since it would give the variety 
of approach necessarily lacking in the 
treatises by Cowie and Chase. 


PRACTICAL METHODS IN SPEECH, 
Harold Barrett (Holt, 1959, 326 pp-, $3.75). 
Professor Barrett (Compton) has written 
an elementary text to save more classroom 
time for actual oral practice by the stu- 
dents. At some points (such as the discus- 
sion of bodily action) students may well 
wish he had been more detailed and ex- 
plicit, but in general he has produced a 
clearly written text covering basic essen- 
tia's for a beginning speech course. 

Raven M. 
Trinity 


GUIDE TO COLLEGES, Gene R. Hawes 
(New American Library, 1959, 256 pp-» 
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paper, 75¢). This volume will prove use- 
ful to numerous teachers and students as 
well as parents and prospective students in 
the next decade. Compiled by the CEEB 
editor, it classifies institutions into twelve 
categories and lists compactly the facts 
about each. An appendix shows how to 
interpret these facts, and an introduction by 
President Fels of Bennington warns against 
depending too much on the mere facts in 
choosing a college. 


THE PORTABLE MELVILLE, ed. Jay 
Leyda (Viking, 1952, 746 pp., $1.45). The 
second printing (1959) of this oversize 
anthology reminds us of its virtues: Typee 
and Billy Budd entire; stories, selections, 
poems, and letters; and the connective tis- 
sue that only the editor of The Melville 
Log might supply. The effect of the choice 
is biographical rather than literary, but it 
cannot be duplicated in other Melville text- 
books so available. 


ANTIC HAY and THE GIOCONDA 
SMILE, Aldous Huxley (Harper, 1957, 
$1.25). The addition of this novel and 
short story to Harper’s Modern Classics 
series is to be welcomed by teachers of 
modern fiction. Reread in 1959, Antic Hay 
is still brilliant satire. Unlike Huxley’s later 
works it provides its characters with no 
escape hatch from the materialistic world 
of the twentieth century. Even the “pro- 
rtion” discovered by Shearwater, as he 
pedals in his laboratory, is mirage and delu- 
sion. The introduction by Charles J. Rolo 
deals with points of importance in Hux- 
ley’s life and work. In this reviewer’s opin- 
ion, however, Mr. Rolo is not justified in 
finding “a core of mystical feeling” in the 
early works of Huxley. Rather than a core 
it is a glimmering. The Huxley of Chrome 
Yellow, Antic Hay, “The Gioconda Smile,” 
and Those Barren Leaves is chiefly a sat- 
irist of unreason who supplies no Houy- 
hnhnms for his Gullivers (Gumbrils) to 
Visit. 
Marcaret CHURCH 
Purpue UNIVERSITY 


SELECTED AMERICAN SPEECHES 
ON BASIC ISSUES (1850-1950), ed. Carl 
G. Brandt and Edward M. Shafter Jr. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1960, 426 pp., paper, 
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$2.25. Just that, from Henry Clay to 
F.D.R., with introductory commentary and 
a bibliography, by teachers from the 
University of Michigan. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION, Charlotte 
I. Lee (2nd ed., Houghton Mifflin, 1959, 
564 pp., $4.75). Professor Lee (Northwes- 
tern) has divided her book into four parts: 
Analysis, Nondramatic prose, Drama, and 
Poetry. A great many selections for inter- 
pretation are included, but no exercises 
except in the chapters on the use of the 
body and voice in Part I, because, as the 
author says, “students seldom do exer- 
cises anyway.” Several parts of this book 
set it off above other books on oral inter- 
pretation: Professor Lee’s own sample 
analyses, for example, and the section on 
cadence in free verse. 

M. 
Trinity CoLLece 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, ed. Perry Miller (George 
Braziller, 1959, 514 pp., $7.50). This antho- 
logy begins with a 28-page survey of the 
six great writers of the American Renais- 
sance that is magnificent: the long experi- 
ence and reflection that Professor Miller 
(Harvard) brings to this task are matched 
by the clarity and precision with which 
he orders his comprehensiveness. The rest 
of the volume is a nice collection of a half- 
dozen manageable pieces from Poe, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, and 
Whitman each—all major and classic and 
worthy (except for the overrated war- 
horses, “Ethan Brand” and “Benito Cer- 
eno”) for the general reader. For college 
classroom use, however, this volume is 
matched by almost any standard anthol- 
textbook of American literature. 


PROWESS AND CHARITY IN THE 
PERCEVAL OF CHRETIEN DE 
TROYES, by David C. Fowler (Univer- 
sity of Washington, 1959, 81 pp., $3). Pro- 
fessor Fowler of the University of Wash- 
ington proposes the novel thesis that Per- 
ceval “challenges the very foundation of 
feudal society” in a “revolutionary” way. 
The presentation of Chrétien as a social 
critic would be more persuasive if it were 
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carried less far: many medieval writers 
held charity superior to prowess, but Pro- 
fessor Fowler’s thesis goes beyond his 
evidence. The chief interest and value of 
his book lie in its discussions of the struc- 
ture of the poem and the development of 
Perceval’s character in response to events. 
On these literary matters the author is 
perceptive and enlightening; his sociology 
can be disregarded. 

J. Mrrcuett Morse 
PENNSYLVANIA State UNIVERSITY 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES: BIBLIOGRAPHY SUP- 
PLEMENT, ed. Richard Ludwig (Macmil- 
lan, 1959, 268 pp., $8.50). A most welcome 
addition to the Volume III of the LHUS 
is this “selective” listing of American texts, 
biography, and criticism published in the 
decade since the History first appeared, 
plus a larger index of the whole work. No 
teacher or student of American literature 
can afford not to have this sequel at his 
beck and call. One of the most interesting 
features of the volume is its elevation of 
fifteen contemporary writers (plus Tour- 
gée, d. 1905) to consideration, which con- 
stitutes a kind of Hall of Fame. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH, J. Jeffery Auer (Harper, 
1959, 244 pp., $5). Whereas tesearch in 
most fields relies on one method, research 
in speech may rely on three—the historical, 
the descriptive, and the experimental. This 
fact, Professor Auer (Indiana) feels, justi- 
fies this introduction to collecting, inter- 
preting, and writing up of evidence in vari- 
ous types of speech research projects. He 
covers his ground thoroughly, from funda- 
mental material that would be in most 
freshman composition courses which in- 
clude source themes to advanced statistical 
concepts such as a standard deviation and 
the coefficient of correlation. This work 
should prove most helpful to graduate 
students in speech. 

M. WriuiaMs 
Trinity CoLiece 


A CASEBOOK ON HENRY JAMES’S 
“THE TURN OF THE SCREW,” ed. 
Gerald Willen (Crowell, 1960, 325 pp., 
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paper, $2.50). Editor Willen (Fairleigh 
Dickinson) reprints the story and James’s 
ambiguous preface, adding a James biblio- 
graphy and some exercises for “controlled” 
research. The bulk of the book is com- 
posed of fifteen critical essays pro and con 
the Kenton-Wilson-Goddard “hallucina- 
tion” theory, some of them (e. g., Heilman, 
Lydenberg, Firebaugh) reaching beyond 
into more symbolic serious readings. For 
one reader, Edmund Wilson (who has con- 
tributed a new paragraph reaffirming his 
theory)—despite some little weaknesses— 
writes with a depth and comprehensive- 
ness that makes his thesis as exciting as it 
was in the 1930's and sti!l somehow richer 
than the arguments of either his oppon- 
ents or his supporters. 


COLERIDGE’S WRITINGS ON 
SHAKESPEARE, ed. Terence Hawkes 
(Putnam, 1959, 256 pp., $2.50; paper, $1.35). 
This usefully succeeds in making more 
available a mass of material mainly in Ray- 
sor’s Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism 
published in 1930 in two volumes. Profes- 
sor Hawkes, of the University of Buffalo, 
is to be complimented on his work of se- 
lection, arrangement, and connection; an 
index, however, is lacking. He gives us first 
25 pages of Coleridge’s basic comments on 
poetry and drama, well worth rereading. 
Following are some 50 pages of general 
criticism of Shakespeare, and the rest is 
given to Coleride’s apercus on single plays 
and passages. Any teacher of Shakespeare 
may supply himself easily with formidable 
ammunition from him whom Professor 
Harbage, in his readable introduction, calls 
“the greatest of Shakespearian critics.” 

Morse ALLEN 
Trintry CoLirce 


YVOR WINTERS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
Kenneth A. Lohf and Eugene P. Sheehy 
(Alan Swallow, 1959, 35 pp., $2.50). A 
working list of the poet-critic’s two dozen 
books and the many other pieces by and 
about him. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LEARNING 
IN COLLEGE: AN UNDERGRAD- 
UATE GUIDE TO PRODUCTIVE 
STUDY, Roger H. Garrison (Harper, 


1959, 270 pp., $3.25). Written for the un- 
dergraduate (by a teacher at Briarcliff), 
this book can also fit the teacher’s needs 
for continuing appreciation of what his 
students are going through and what they 
need. 


DOCTRINE AND POETRY: AUGUS- 
TINE’S INFLUENCE ON OLD ENG- 
LISH POETRY, by Bernard F. Huppé 
(State University of New York, 1959, 248 
pp-, $6). The traditional view that Anglo- 
Saxon poetry was largely pagan in its 
values has lately been challenged by such 
scholars as D. W. Roberston and Robert 
Kaske, who have brilliantly demonstrated 
the influence of Christian theology. To 
their argument Professor Huppé of Harpur 
College brings a detailed analysis of the 
influence of Saint Augustine’s literary 
theory on Aldhelm, Bede, .and Caedmon, 
and suggests that further study will show 
a similar influence on such poems as Beo- 
awulf, The Wanderer, and The Seafarer. 
Kaske’s masterly study of the theme of 
sapientia et fortitudo in Beowulf has al- 
ready borne him out. 

J. Morse 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


THE MANSION, William Faulkner (Ran- 
dom House, 1959, 436 pp., $4.75). The 
story of the Snopes family, “conceived and 
begun in 1925,” as the author says, is now 
complete with the death of Flem, in a 
third volume with The Hamlet and The 
Town. In the course of arriving at this 
poetic justice, Faulkner touches on a num- 
ber of his other renditions of Yoknapat- 
awvha myth, this time inserting a note 
saving that he is more aware than readers 
of the discrepancies among versions. Al- 
though many Faulknerians may still find 
Gavin Stevens the only fictional flaw in the 
County, they cannot help but welcome to 
the company of Faulkner’s achievements 
Mink Snopes, who in this book becomes 
representative of simple humanity, joining 
Eula Varner Snopes (Sex) as the only 
really effective anti-Flem agents in the tri- 


logy. 


THE AUTOCRAT’S MISCELLANIES, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ed. Albert Mor- 
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dell (Twayne, 1959, 356 pp., $6). “Literary 
reviews and rare essays”: three posthumous 
Autocrat papers, speeches and memoirs 
about contemporaries, war and scientific 
articles—supplementing the collected works. 


DIVINE POETRY IN SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY ENGLAND by Lily B. Camp- 
bell (Univ. of California, 1959, 268 pp., 
$5.00). How a Christian literature emerged 
from the English Bible to oppose the rising 
taste for pagan song and how it was shaped 
by Tudor students, clergy, and the sophisti- 
cated pointing toward Milton—these are the 
concerns of the author (California), who, 
beginning with Coverdale’s Goostly 
Psalms (1538), traces into Jacobean times 
versifications of the Psalter, the so-called 
works of Solomon, the Divine Week of 
Du Bartas, and the short epics about Bibli- 
cal heroes. Part II surveys Biblical plays 
in English for schools, special audiences and 
public theatres, supplementing what we 
have known of the influential Dramata Sa- 
cra and Terentius Christianus of the Con- 
tinent. Well documented and _ indexed, 
selective rather than exhaustive, it will 
stimulate research. 

KenNETH W. CAMERON 
Trinity CoLiece 


LIBERAL EDUCATION THE 
PROFESSIONS, Earl J. McGrath (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, 1959, 63 Pp., paper, 
$1.50). McGrath, former U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, and now director of 
the Institute of Higher Education at 
Teachers College, continues his account of 
the split between liberal education in the 
sense of “. . . the cultivation of intellectual 
skills and . . . a reasoned outlook on life 
” and professional education. The pro- 
fessional schools should require general 
education; the colleges should stop the 
“. . . proliferation of specialized courses” 
and look once more to genuinely liberal 
education. The argument is historically 
well-documented. The writing is free of 
educationese. 
P. Horpen 
Connecticut CoLLecEe 
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THE LIBERAL ARTS AS REVIEWED 
BY FACULTY MEMBERS IN PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOLS, Paul L. Dressel, 
Lewis B. Mayhew, and Earl J. McGrath 
(Teachers College, Columbia, 1959, 68 pp., 
paper, $1.50). The second in a series from 
the Institute of Higher Education, this 
survey shows that certain professional and 
technical teachers approve of the liberal 
arts and sciences but demonstrate “a strong 
inclination toward requiring those [liberal 
arts] courses which have a direct rele- 
vance for the vocational field.” 


FROM HOMER TO JOYCE: A STUDY 
GUIDE TO THIRTY-SIX GREAT 
BOOKS, J. Sherwood Weber, Jules A. 
Wein, Arthur Waldhorn, and Arthur 
Zeiger (Holt, 1959, 275 pp., paper, $1.95). 
An excellent handbook, by teachers at Pratt 
and CCNY, suitable for Humanities and 
Comparative Literature courses and Great 
Books discussions on al! levels. Each writer 
and book receives a general essay, a set of 
questions on “theme, plot, structure, setting, 
language and style, character, tone, rela- 
tionship to other great books, and impact 
on man’s intellectual and cultural develop- 
ment,” and a critical list of critical ma- 
terial and editions. 


COMPLETE POETRY AND SELECTED 
PROSE OF WALT WHITMAN, ed. 
James E. Miller, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin, 
1959, 516 pp., paper, $1.15). Of the cur- 
rently available Whitman texts, this River- 
side paperback is certainly on of the most 
useful. The “Leaves of Grass” given here 
is the ninth or “deathbed” edition, plus 
“Old Age Echoes” and twenty-nine re- 
jected poems. The selected prose includes 
the complete “prefaces” to “Leaves of 
Grass” and “Democratic Vistas.” There 
is a useful “glossary of difficult terms.” 
Professor Miller (Nebraska) writes a sound 
and unpretentious introduction, in which 
he includes notes on “some poems‘ for in- 
troduction” and “some poems for analysis.” 
Here is a serviceable text. 

Samvuet Frencu Morse 
Mount HoryoKe CoLiece 
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Composition, A. M. Tibbetts, 280-285, 
Feb. 

The Dishonest Term Paper, Edgar F. 
Daniels (RT), 403-405, Apr. 

The Freshman Research Paper: A Class- 
room Approach, Lee Steinmetz (RT), 
24-25, Oct. 

The Humanism of Edwin Muir, Martin 
Scholten, 322-326, Mar. 
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The Martyrdom of Robert Jordan, William 
*T. Moynihan, 127-132, Dec. 

The Mystery of Hamlet: Notes Toward 
an Archetypal Solution, Robert Orn- 
stein (RT), 30, Oct. 

The Passive Construction, Margaret M. 
Bryant (F), 230, Jan. 

The Pennsylvania Survey, Russell N. De- 
Vinney (RT), 227, Jan. 

The Poetry of Theodore Roethke, James 
G. Southworth, 326-330, 335-338, Mar. 

The Possibilities of Christian Tragedy, 
Elias Schwartz, 208-213, Jan. 

The Preparation and Certification of Teach- 
ers of English: 1958 Supplement to A 
Bibliography (1950-1956), Autrey Nell 
Wiley, Editor, 379-383, Apr. 

The PRR-Affiliates Breakfast in Denver, 
Brice Harris (C), 487-488, May. 

“The Reason . . . Is Because,” Sheridan 
Baker (R), 51, Oct. 

The Treatment of Outlining in College 
Rhetoric Texts, Walter F. Staton, Jr. 
(RT), 391-393, Apr. 

The Victim: Images of Evil in Recent 
American Fiction, Ihab H. Hassan, 140- 
146, Dec. 

“They Ain’t Heavy, Chairman; They’re 
My Freshmen,” Margaret E.’ Ashida and 
Daniel W. Bernd (R), 49, Oct. 

Tussetts, A. M., The Case Against Struc- 
tural Linguistics in Composition, 280-285, 
Feb. 

To Grade or Retrograde? Alex Page, 213- 
216, Jan. 

To Robert Herrick, Conrad Hilberry (V), 
36, Oct. ‘ 

Turner, Zatecta R., Examinations in Lit- 
erature (RT), 471, May. 
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Under Western Eyes: Conrad and the 
Question of “Where To?” Leo Gurko, 
445-452, May. 

Upton Sinclair: Quixote in a Flivver, 
George J. Becker, 133-140, Dec. 


Vocabulary Workbooks, George P. Win- 
ship, Jr., 438-443, Apr. 


Wat ace, Jack E., Isabel and the Ironies 
(R), 497, May. 

Warp, Louis R., A Plea for Research 
(R), 418, Apr. 

Warp, Louis R. Before the Ax Falls (R), 
418, Apr. 

Warret, Harry R., Syntax Makes Litera- 
ture, 251-255, Feb. 

Wecet, Joun A., Teaching the Modern 
Novel: From Finnegans Wake to A 
Fable (RT), 172-173, Dec. 

WeEL.sorn, Grace Peasant, Is the Tech- 
nical Student Short-Changed in College? 
(RT), 393-394, Apr. 

Wermutn, Paut C., College English De- 
partment Teaching Loads in Connecti- 
cut (RT), 222-226, Jan. 

Wuicuer, StepHen E., An Appointment in 
American Literature (RT) 466-469, May. 

Wuey, Autrey Nett, Editor, The Prep- 
aration and Certification of Teachers of 
English: 1958 Supplement to A _ Bibli- 
ography (1950-1956), 379-383, Apr. 

Winsuip, Georce P., Jr., Vocabulary 
Workbooks, 438-443, Apr. 

Wired for Sound: Teaching, Communica- 
tions, and Technological Culture, Walter 
J. Ong, 245-251, Feb. 

Wright Morris and the Territory Ahead, 
Frederic I. Carpenter, 147-156, Dec. 

Wuthering Heights: Narrators, Audience, 
and Message, Allen R. Brick, 80-86, Nov. 


Topical Index 
I. CRITICISM OF LITERATURE 


1. Drama 


A Twentieth-Century Everyman, Martin 
L. Kornbluth (RT), 26-28, Oct. 

How to Read The Alchemist, Robert E. 
Knoll, 456-460, May. 

Shakespeare’s Funny Comedy, Rufus A. 
Blanshard, 4-7, Oct. 

The Mystery of Hamlet: Notes Toward 
an Archetypal Solution, Robert Ornstein 
(RT), 30, Oct. 


The Possibilities of Christian Tragedy, 
Elias Schwartz, 208-213, Jan. 


2. Fiction 

Abstract and Chronicle, Warren Beck, 
117-126, Dec. 

Author’s Comment, Howard C. Key (R), 
499-500, May. 

Henry James and Gestation, H. G. Flinn 
= Howard C. Key (RT), 173-175, 
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“Henry James and Gestation”: A Reply, 
John C. Broderick (R), 497-499, May. 
Isabel and the Ironies, Jack E. Wallace 

(R), 497, May. 

James Jones on Folklore and Ballad, Lee 
A. Burress, Jr., 161-165, Dec. 

Some Recent Views’ of Tom Jones, Alan 
D. McKillop, 17-21, Oct. 

The Age of Innocence: Edith Wharton's 
Weak Faust, Edwin H. Moseley, 156-160, 
Dec. 

The Martyrdom of Robert Jordan, Wil- 
liam T. Moynihan, 127-132, Dec. 

The Victim: Images of Evil in Recent 
American Fiction, Ihab H. Hassan, 140- 
146, Dec. 

Under Western Eyes: Conrad and the 
Question of “Where To?” Leo Gurko, 
445-452, May. 

Upton Sinclair: Quixote in a 
George J. Becker, 133-140, Dec. 

Wright Morris and the Territory Ahead, 
Frederic I. Carpenter, 147-156, Dec. 

Wuthering Heights: Narrators, Audience, 
and Message, Allen R. Brick, 80-86, Nov. 


Flivver, 


3. Poetry 

Dylan Thomas’s Welsh, Terence Hawkes 
(RT), 345-347, Mar. 

English Meter /s Quantitative, Sheridan 
Baker, 309-315, Mar. 

Gawain and the Green Knight, John S. 
Lewis (R), 50, Oct. 

Heroism and Paradise Lost, William R. 
Herman, 13-16, Oct. 

Imagistic and Structural Unity in “Snow- 
Bound,” John B. Pickard, 338-343, Mar. 

Misunderstanding Poetry: Notes on Some 
Readings of Dylan Thomas, Monroe C. 
Beardsley and Sam Hynes, 315-322, Mar. 

Piers Plowman and the Literary Historians, 
R. H. Bowers, 1-3, Oct. 

The Humanism of Edwin Muir, Martin 
Scholten, 322-326, Mar. 

The Poetry of Theodore Roethke, James 
G. Southworth, 326-330, 335-338, Mar. 


4. Prose 


On the Organic Structure of Walden, 
Lauriat Lane, Jr., 195-202, Jan. 


Il. TEACHING 


1. Composition 


Achievement in Mechanics in Freshman 
English, Orville Baker and Robert H. 
DeZonia (RT), 389-391, Apr. 


A College Course in Engineering Writing, 
Barney Childs (RT), 394-396, Apr. 

A New Way to Teach Composition: Con- 
trolled Materials, David Kerner, 384-388, 
Apr. 

A Proposal for the Abolition of Freshman 


English, As It Is Now Commonly 
Taught, From the College Curriculum, 
Warner G. Rice, 361-367, Apr. 

A Rejoinder, Warner G. Rice (R), 418-419, 
Apr. 

Before the Ax Falls, Louis R. Ward (R), 
418, Apr. 

Brand Spanking New, Old as the Hills, 
Friend in Need, or Bitterest Foe, the 
Cliché Must Be Watched Like a Hawk, 
T. Y. Booth, 285-290, Feb. 

Death—or Transfiguration? 
Kitzhaber, 367-373, Apr. 

Does Good Handwriting Make a Differ- 


Albert’ R. 


ence in College? Frank N. Freeman, 
8-12, Oct. 

Engineering Alumni Advice to Freshmen 
on Studying English, Herman A. Estrin 
(RT), 98-99, Nov. 

Grammar with Tears: Seventy-one Com- 
position Texts, John C. Sherwood, 426- 
438, Apr. 

Letter from a Triple-Threat Grammarian, 
George W. Feinstein (RT), 408, Apr. 
Motivating College Freshmen to Spell 
Properly, James Parrish (RT), 405-407, 

Apr. 

Novels and Freshman Composition, Harry 
R. Garvin (RT), 175-177, Dec. 

The Dishonest Term Paper, Edgar F. Dan- 
iels (RT), 403-405, Apr. 

The Freshman Research Paper: A Class- 
room Approach, Lee Steinmetz (RT), 
24-25, Oct. 

The Treatment of Outlining in Colle 
Rhetoric Texts, Walter F. Staton, 4 
(RT), 391-393, Apr. 

Vocabulary Workbooks, George P. Win- 
ship, Jr., 438-443, Apr. 
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2. Language 


Ain’t Again, Jean Malmstrom (F), 416- 
417, Apr. 

A Reply to Professor Warfel, Allen Austin 
(R), 291, Feb. 

Books About Language, Harold B. Allen, 
294-306, Feb. - 

Comparing Traditional and Structural 
Grammar, Samuel R. Levin, 260-265, Feb. 

Dr. Kinsey and Professor Fries, John C. 
Sherwood, 275-280, Feb. 

Dropping -ed, Lee A. Burress, Jr. (F), 37, 
Oct. 

“Elliptical Clauses” and Dangling Modi- 
fiers, Robert M. Browne (F), 100-101, 
Nov. 

English Grammar in the 1960's, Ralph B. 
Long, 265-275, Feb. 

“Folk” and “Folks,” Margaret M. Bryant 
(F), 38, Oct. 

Linguistics and Literature, Garland Cannon, 
255-260, Feb. 

Science and Grammar: A Compromise, 
Frederick H. Candelaria (RT), 396-398, 
Apr. 

Structural Linguistics and Composition: A 
Rejoinder, John W. Howard (R), 291, 
Feb. 

Syntax Makes Literature, Harry R. Warfel, 
251-255, Feb. 

The Case Azainst Structural Linguistics in 
Composition, A. M. Tibbetts, 280-285, 
Feb. 

The Passive Construction, Margaret M. 
Bryant (EF), 230, Jan. 

“The Reason . .. Is Because,” Sheridan 
Baker (R), 51, Oct. 

Wired for Sound: Teaching, Communica- 
tions, and Technological Culture, Wal- 
ter J. Ong, 245-251, Feb. 


3. Literature 


A Booby-Trapped Objective Quiz, Harold 
R. Collins (RT), 29, Oct. 

A Plea for Research, Louis R. Ward (R), 
418, Apr. 

A Survey of Reprint Texts of Twentieth- 
Century British Novels, Winifred Lyns- 
key, 183-189, Dec. 

Cold Light and Tumbling Clouds, John T. 
Flanagan, 86-89, Nov. 

Critics on Tape, Sister Mary Janet, S.C.L. 
(RT), 97-98, Nov. 


Eighteenth-Century British Fiction — in 
Print: An Uncritical Census, Arthur 
Sherbo, 105-110, Nov. 

Examinations in Literature, 
Turner (RT), 471, May. 

Examining the Examination, Stephen Minot 
(RT), 469-470, May. 

Faulkner’s A Fable in the Classroom, 
Thomas E. Connolly, 165-171, Dec. 

Gibson on Perrine, James W. Byrd (R), 
50, Oct. 

Gorgeous Galleries of Gallant Inventions: 
Anthologies of the Literature of the Ren- 
aissance, Robert E. Knoll, 55-61, Oct. 

Irony: A Practical Definition, Jack C. 
Gray (RT), 220-222, Jan. 

Poetry Imitation, Bernard Knieger (RT), 
344-345, March. 

Reprints of Nineteenth-Century British 
Fiction, G. Robert Stange, 178-183, Dec. 

Some Recent Essay Anthologies, William 
Frost, 501-503, May. 

Teaching the Modern Novel: From Finne- 
gans Wake to A Fable, John A. Weigel 
(RT), 172-173, Dec. 

The Antioch Design: An Undergraduate 
Program in Literature, Judson Jerome 


Zatella R. 


(RT), 217-220, Jan. 


4. Professional 


A Modest Proposal for a Writers’ Alli- 
ance, Charles E. Blackburn (RT), 99, 
Nov. 

An Appointment in American Literature, 
Stephen E. Whicher (RT), 466-469, 
May. 

A Rejoinder, James J. Lynch (R), 496, 
May. 

Automation in the Classroom, Alan Casty 
(RT), 473-475, May. 

BYMs, GOMs, and Attitudes, Milton Stern 
(R), 420-425, Apr. 

College English Department Teaching 
Loads in Connecticut, Paul C. Wermuth 
(RT), 222-226, Jan. 

College Support for the High School Eng- 
lish Teacher: The California Experiment, 
James J. Lynch, 73-80, Nov. 

College-Wide English Improvement, Nor- 
man V. McCullough (RT), 407-408. Apr. 

Emory’s Institute of the Liberal Arts: An 
Experiment in Communication, George 
Ross Ridge (RT), 472, May. 

English Meets the Challenge, Joseph Mer- 
sand (C), 409-415, Apr. 
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Facing the Basic Issues: A Threefold Ap- 
proach, Joseph Mersand (C), 476-487, 


ay. 

For — A. A. DeVitis, 461-465, 
May. 

Forty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
39-48, Oct. 

Have We a Tie That Binds? Harold B. 
Allen (C), 348-350, Mar. 

Is the Technical Student Short-Changed 
in College? Grace Pleasant Wellborn 
(RT), 393-394, Apr. 

Johnny Beauregard Unmasked, Fraser 
Drew (RT), 23, Oct. 

NCTE College Section: 1960 Nominations, 
415, Apr. 

NCTE Co-sponsored Workshops for 1960 
(C), 489-490, May. 

NCTE Election Notice (C), 104, Nov. 

NCTE Election Notice (C), 489, May. 

News of the Year, Joseph Mersand (C), 
102-104, Nov. 

1959 Convention Reports (C), 350-354, 
Mar. 

On “Cold Light and Tumbling Clouds,” 
Roy Harvey Pearce (R), 419-420, Apr. 
On “Cold Light and Tumbling Clouds,” 

John T. Flanagan (R), 425, Apr. 

Piercing the Slate Curtain, Elaine T. Smith 
(RT), 90-97, Nov. 

Publish or Perish Revisited: A Forecast 
for the 1960’s, Charles A. Fenton, 452-455, 
May. 

The Advanced Placement Program’s Im- 
plications for the Preparation of Teachers 
of English, Alfred H. Grommon, 373- 
378. Apr. 

The California Experiment: An Essay in 
Disbelief, James Sledd (R), 491-496, May. 

The Care and Feeding of English Depart- 
ments, Charles A. Fenton, 203-207, Jan. 

The Pennsylvania Survey, Russell N. De- 
Vinney (RT), 227, Jan. 

The Preparation and Certification of Teach- 
ers of English: 1958 Supplement to 
A Bibliography (1950-1956), Autrey Nell 
Wiley, Editor, 379-383, Apr. ; 

The PRR-Affiliates Breakfast in Denver, 
Brice Harris (C), 487-488, May. 

“They Ain’t Heavy, Chairman; They’re 
My Freshmen,” Margaret E. Ashida and 
Daniel W. Bernd (R), 49, Oct. 

To Grade or Retrograde? Alex Page, 213- 
216, Jan. 


ENGLISH 


Ill. VERSE 


About Our Authors, Kenneth E. Eble, 475 
May. 

Advanced Composition: 
Fandel, 443, Apr. 

After a Class in Poetry, Sister M. Maura 
347, Mar. 

A Remembrance of Some American Poets, 
Harry Morris, 343, Mar. 

Blessing for Professor on Rainy Pay-Days, 
Don Geiger, 99, Nov. 

Fight-O’Clock Class, 
383, Apr. 

Ishmael to Ahab, Judson Jerome, 228-229, 
Jan. 

Morning Becomes Electric, Frances Lenk 
22, Oct. 

Poetry of Social Protest as Black Marks 
on White Paper, Don Geiger, 359, Mar. 

The Academic Poet, U. Harold Males 
101, Nov. 

The Beat, Samuel French Morse, 347, Mar. 

To Robert Herrick, Conrad Hilberry, 36, 
Oct. 


Exercise, John 


Richard Armour 


A CONCISE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 


FOURTH EDITION 


Arthur G. Kennedy and 
Donald B. Sands 


This standard guide to the numer- 
ous phases of research and teach- 
ing in English has been brought 
up to date and expanded about 
20 per cent. The subject catego- 
ries are greatly increased and the 
entries are arranged chronologi- 
cally within categories, with a 
listing of bibliographies for each 
subject. An author-editor index 
and a subject index are provided. 
Paperbound. $3.75 


Stanford University Press 


Order from your bookstore, please 
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The Poets of Russia, 1890-1930 


By RENATO POGGIOLI.Covering an immense canvas, this is the first 
inclusive study to relate modern Russian poetry to the Western tradition, as 
in the discussions of Symbolism and Futurism, and the only major survey 
that offers original interpretations of such outstanding literary figures as 
Blok, Majakovskij, Esenin, and Pasternak. History provides a background 
for this work, while criticism of individual writers dominates the fore- 
ground. $8.75 


Essays. Letters. and Reviews 
by Matthew Arnold 


Edited by FRASER NEIMAN. This volume presents articles—out of print 
or published pseudonymously or anonymously—that have become hard to 
obtain even for scholars. Product of a great critical intelligence, they show 
Arnold in an informal, intimate mood, unfamiliar to readers of his magis- 
terial formal essays. An important contribution to Armold scholarship. 

4 linecuts. $9.00 


| UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The effective, stimulating, congenial THE SYMBOLIC ROSE 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY By Barbara Seward. An examination of the 
WRITERS' CONFERENCE (use of the rose as a literary symbol by 


(founded 1940) announces with pride the staff for the Dante, “early English writers, French ro- 
1960 session, JULY 6-12... mantics and symbolists, and many con- 
temporary authors. $5.00 


MARK HARRIS (Wake Up, Stupid; Something 
About a Soldier)—The Novel. 


FRANCES GRay of Luck; 

Good Morning, iss Dove)—Short Story. 

How to Write and THE NYMPH OF FIESOLE 
ell Magazine Articles)—Nonfiction. 

DAVID WAGONER (Dry Sun, Dry Wind; Rock; A By Giovanni Boccaccio 


Place to Stand)—Poetry. A translation of NINFALE FIESOLANO by Daniel 
HOWARD RODMAN (Scriptwriter and Producer, 

Writing IJ. Donne. The ingenuous golden-age setting 
JEAN LEE LATHAM (Drake; Carry On, Mr. Bow-| |for this tale of youthful love contributes to 


ditch—Newbery Medal—Children’s Literature. an overall impression of freshness and inno- 
The Conference is held in the spacious new air-condi- 
tioned wing of the Indiana Memorial Union, Bloom.) |Cence. Illustrated. $3.50 
ington campus. 
Each student is entitled to sign up for two work- 
shops and to submit for each a manuscript to be| 
discussed in personal consultation with the workshop} 


leader. THE SENSE OF HISTORY IN 
The Conference is limited to 100 members, who GREEK AND SHAKESPEAREAN DRAMA 


share many special activities, 
ing evening programs by the staff, an Awards din- e 
ner, and a Sunday in scenic Brown County. By Tom F. Driver. An account of the concepts 
of time and history in the dramatic writ- 


i : ings of Shakespeare and the Greek tra- 
Robert W. Mitchner, Director gedians. $5.50 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS' CONFERENCE) 
Ballantine Hall, Box 70 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


For brochure giving full particulars address .. . 
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TRINITY COLLEGE Hartford 6, Connecticut 
SUMMER COURSES FOR ENGLISH MAJORS 


June 27-July 29 Aug. 1-Sept. 2 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH POETRY AND PROSE 
Samuel French Morse, Mount Holyoke College 


THE WRITING OF POETRY 
Leonie Adams, Columbia University 


SHAKESPEARE SEMINAR 
Frank W. Wadsworth, University of California at Los Angeles 


BRITISH FICTION SINCE 1800 
Harland L. Nelson, University of Connecticut 


LINGUISTICS AND THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
H. Allen Gleason, Jr., Hartford Seminary Foundation 


MARK TWAIN AND AMERICAN HUMOR 
John C. Gerber, State University of lowa 


Admission to these courses, four of them at the graduate level, will be granted to 
English majors with superior records who wish to augment their study or to use 
the courses in a program leading to graduation in three years. Inquiries should be 
| addressed to Professor Frederick L. Gye, Chairman, Department of English. 


EFFECTIVE REPORT WRITING - 
FOR BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND GOVERNMENT 


Norman B. Sigband, DePaul University 


A truly comprehensive text for courses in 
report writing, covering all forms: business, 
industrial, and governmental. Illustrations of 
almost every conceivable kind of report; a com- 
plete four-chapter section on the writing of 
business letters; an extensive bibliography of 
bibliographies in the major fields of commerce 
and engineering; reference guide. 


688 pages, $6.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33d St. N. Y. 16 
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Now Available . . . 


ON ASSIGNMENT: READING AND WRITING 


Herbert Hackett William D. Baker 
Colgate University State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


339 pages, $3.25 
(Paperbound) 


This text is designed to meet the actual reading and writing problems faced 
by college freshmen, and to prepare them for other courses in English. It includes 
24 interesting, ‘college level" readings with instructions on how to read; detailed 
preparation for writing; and a thorough grounding in the “tools of writing'— 
grammar, spelling, and vocabulary. 


The book first introduces the student to read for ideas, then leads him from 
writing to rewriting, and finally to grammar, vocabulary, and spelling. There is 
a variety of materials for the student to work out; reading comprehension checks, 
discussion questions, short and long fill-in blanks, and detailed exercises. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


e 118 item Glossary of grammar and usage 


e Revision Guide (to indicate major steps in 
the revision of papers) 


e Reading Speed and Comprehension Chart 


The materials form units that allow for flexibility in assignment as the course may 
require. A Teacher's Guide is available. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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An anthology for the course in Modern British and American Literature, 
$5.25 or Modern Poetry. A College Book of Modern Verse presents thirty-two 
poets of real stature—sixteen British and sixteen American—in chrono- 
logical order. “It is the kind of text I prefer, giving comparatively 
generous selections to comparatively few poets, and those well chosen.” 
—Dr. W. D. Paden, Department of English Language and Literature, 
The University of Kansas. 


BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


For courses in Literature as a Fine Art, Correlated Arts, or Intro- 
$6.50 duction to the Humanities. The book = literary selections 
representative of the main artistic trends from the Renaissance to 
the mid-twentieth century. “This beautiful book . . . comprises 
one of the few texts in the synaesthetic field, making its very 
existence interesting and considerable . . . it is a knowledgeable 
anthology, with commentary, of creativity in the arts since the 
Renaissance.”—College English, October 1959. 


AS A FINE ART 


744 double-column pp. For the introductory course in Literature. Embraces the four major cate- 
Prob. $7.75 gories of literature. Eight short stories; three full length novels and 


seven analyses of other novels; three complete tragedies and three com- 


plete comedies; eighty-seven poems from Chaucer to Auden. Eight 


major critical essays and twenty specific, functional essays. Editors’ 
headnotes and study questions throughout to aid the reader’s mature 


understanding and enjoyment. 


THE LAUREATE FRATERNITY: 


An Introduction to Literature 


Examination copies available upon request 
to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 
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George P. Clark, Michigan State University, 
and A. Dwight Culler, Yale University, Editors 


STUDENT AND 


John T. Flanagan, University of Illinois; 
and Arthur Palmer Hudson, University of 
North Carolina, Editors 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN 


Just Published. 


Thomas M. H. Blair, 


Kent State University, Editor 


FIFTY MODERN 


James K. Robinson, University of Cineinmatt, and 
Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern University, Editors 


BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


Donald J. MeGinn, Rutgers University; and 


George Howerton, Northwestern University, Editors 


AS A FINE ART 


af Just Published. 


Adrian H. Jaffe and Herbert Weisinger, 
Michigan State University, Editors 


FRATERNITY: 
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The seventy-two selections in this anthology are grouped into twelve 
themes, including both classic figures and modern writers. “Some of the 
material is familiar to an English teacher and some of it is not, but the 
juxtapositions are so effectively designed that I’ve found myself reading 
both familiar passages and unfamiliar ones, swept along by the con- 
tinuity within and between sections.”—Merton M. Sealts, Jr., Lawrence 
College. 


STUDENT AND SOCIETY 


A refreshingly different kind of anthology of American literature, 
Folklore elicits keen student interest. “The editors have ranged through 
American literary history and from forty-nine authors have chosen 
eighty-six illustrations of the use of folklore in literature. The bio- 
graphical notes and the rich bibliography will lead anyone into a won- 
drous land of legend and tall tale.’-—Walker D. Wyman, Wisconsin 
State College, in Minnesota History, September, 1958. 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN 


For writing courses: composition, short story writing, freshman English, 
etc. The fifty modern writers range from Pearl Buck to William 
Faulkner, F. Scott Fitzgerald to Ernest Hemingway, and James Joyce 
to James Thurber. In the back of the book are biographies of the 
authors, alphabetically arranged. A separate Teachers’ Manual (free 
to adopters) contains brief story analyses, a critical bibliography, and 
suggested theme and examination questions. 


FIFTY MODERN STORIES 


Examination copies available upon request 
to teachers of the appropriate courses 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
Publishers of Good Books in Evanston, Illinois, and Elmsford, New York 


625 pp. 
1 
$6.50 
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Distinguished Books 


g ail > Highly Recommended 


For Reading in 1960 


THE LITERATURE OF POSSIBILITY: A Study in Humanistic 
Existentialism by Hazel E. Barnes. $5.75. 
“THE LITERATURE OF POSSIBILITY can be recommended unqualifiedly as the 


most thorough and most reliable exposition of the works of Sartre, Camus and 
de Beauvoir to have appeared in this country.” 


1 Willard Colston, Chicago suN-TIMES 


“I regard the book as the most illuminating work on existentialism which has 
appeared so far and which is apt to appear... . It is thoroughly enjoyable reading 


matter.” 
H. W. Schneider, Editor 
JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


HOSTILES AND FRIENDLIES: Selected Short Writings of Mari 
Sandoz. $5.00. 
“This collection of Mari Sandoz’ short writings is a fresh look at a familiar 
ts author. It is introduced, prefaced, footnoted, and keynoted to create a marvelous 
: source book for students of the author and the frontier. But make no mistake, 
it is good reading.” 
W.T.S., Boston HERALD 


“This book has unusual coherence for an anthology.” 
K. Ross Toole, History NEWS 


“Literary critics will study [these stories] to see how Miss Sandoz has de- 
veloped as a writer; the rest of us will simply enjoy them.” 


Polly G. Anderson, Baltimore suN 


KEATS AND THE DRAMATIC PRINCIPLE by Bernice Slote. $4.50 


“Miss Slote’s good book performs a definite service to criticism and scholar- 
ship by aligning the poetry of Keats more fully with modern criticism than has 
any other study... . This is the liveliest and on the whole the most valuable book 


of Keats criticism to appear in years.” 
KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL 


“One strength of this book is a style distinctive for clarity in exposition, 
effective for the touch of restrained brilliance that marks the language of a 


poet who has learned to write good prose.” 
PHILOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Winner of the annual expLicator Award for the best book of literary analysis 


in the field of English or American literature. 
at your bookstore 


University of Nebraska Press « Lincoln 
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mee in Modern English - A Course in Modern English - A Cq 
Mitten Word: Forms of Writing - The Written Word: Forms 
Maries - 31 Stories - 31 Stories + 31 Stories - 


My sing Books and Libraries, Fourth Ed 


A ding and Word Study: For Students of English as a Seco 
in Dickens’ Bay - London in Dickens’ Bag 


» Prentice-Hall Handbook for Writers, 3rd E 
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Designed for freshman and remedial English courses 
es : where the teacher wishes to provide intensive study of 
COURSE fundamental subjects rather than superficial drill in sec- 
: A peal ondary school topics, this new workbook concentrates on 
the basic deficiencies of the typical student in college, 
IN MODERN particularly emphasizing: spelling, punctuation, vocab- 
{ia ulary, standard usage, patterns of the basic sentence, 
tee boa development of the paragraph, and reading for compre- 
ENGLISH hension. It combines all the materials necessary for an 
Ms : elementary course—a reader, a theme correction manual, 
Ps at a discussions of grammar and rhetoric, and exercises and 

ir review materials. 


The authors have divided the book into units and the 
units into lessons. Each part may be assigned as it ap- 
pears or as the teacher wishes. Lesson assignments re- 
quire the student to write (not just pencil in “true” or 
“false” or check a box) and are arranged for rapid, 
objective corrections. Written answers include, for exam- 
ple, the revision of an entire sentence or the consideration 
of word order problems. 


Accompanying each lesson are reading selections which 
become increasingly difficult as the book progresses and 
suggestions for writing assignments which grow from the 
selections or from the principles discussed in the lessons. 
Examples of good prose have been chosen to keep stu- 
dent interest high and to stimulate student writing. 


Published in January 288 pages Paperbound 
Text price: $3.95 


Organized around the concept that “the 
basis of good writing is good reading”, 
that the student must learn how to read 
—how to look for the ingredients and 
methods which constitute effective writ- 
ing—before his own composition can 
grow in stature and meaning. The Writ- 
ten Word couples short but masterful 
writings with concrete aids to further 
the student’s growth. The authors have 
developed a sound, progressive presenta- 
tion, reflecting goals common to all 
freshman English courses. 


a 
0 of Writing 3 
and Glenn H. Leggett, 
To receive approval copies of any of these books, write: Box 903 e, 
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Prentice-Hall Handbook for Writers, 3rd Ed. 


By Glenn H. Leggett, U of Washington, C. David Mead, Michigan 
State University, and William Charvat, Ohio State niversity me ; 


A radically redesigned book, a handbook so simply organized and easy to use 
that it is, indeed, a real handbook, the third edition of this standard text is the 
product of the criticism and suggestions of the many teachers who have used it 
in their classrooms. A striking innovation in this new edition is the judicious 
use of color to enhance the book’s “easy-to-find-things” quality. 

Useful as a guide and reference work, this handbook provides a knowledge of the 
essentials of clear writing. Beginning with a survey of the growth of English to 
its present character and the nature of problems inherent in its background, the 
book lays the foundation for a thorough understanding of the rules and conven- 
tions that govern acceptable and effective usage. 


Published in March 576 pages Text price: $4.50 


“Gondon in Bickens’ Bay 
Jacob Korg, University of Washington 


A lively, detailed view of Dickens’ London through contemporary, first-hand ob- 
servations, this collection of writings provides excellent primary source material 
for a variety of research projects on Dickens and on nineteenth-century London. 
Vivid accounts of the manners, customs, and daily life of the period give students 
new insight into Dickens’ works by painting a fascinating picture of the people 
and the times that were his raw material. May, 1960, 192. pages, paperbound, 
Text price $1.95 


To improve the student’s ability to read and 
write, Part I presents a detailed explanation 
of methods for grasping the theme of a given 
selection and relating it to the problem of 
preparing a piece of classroom writing. 


Part II familiarizes the student with the 
vital issues of the day. Short pieces have 
been chosen to illustrate different expository 
techniques and longer pieces to relate the life 
of the student to these important issues. 


In Part III a collection of essays and study 
questions of increasing difficulty explain to 


the student the nature of his own mental 
processes and his dependence on the medium 
where they are expressed. 


Part IV introduces the student to the main 
forms of literature as preparation for future 
English courses via a complete anthology of 
representative literary types: the classic es- 
say, the short story, the drama, and the short 
poem 


Published in March 768 pages 


Text price: $5.25 


Prentice-Hall, Inc, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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By Earle Davis and William C. Hummel, both of Kansas State Univer- 
sity. New and better articles including an entirely new section on the 
crisis in education which brings in the Russian system and its threat 
are features of this new edition. The organization and variety of the 


primary materials: essays, newspaper stories, speeches, etc. have been 
Second Edition retained. Published in February 576 pages Text price: $4.50 


Edited by Michael R. Booth, University of British Columbia, and 
Clinton S. Burhans, Jr., Michigan State University. Presenting the 
variety and scope of the modern short story, these stories, some 
traditionally famous, others not commonly anthologized, are by 
American, British, and Canadian literary giants of the past 70 years. 
Published in January 364 pages Paperbound Text price: $3.50 


By Ella V. Aldrich, Louisiana State University. Thoroughly 
revised in every respect, this fourth edition contains new 
material on science and technology and an expansion of clas- 
sification to include the Library of Congress Classification. 
Work sheets to be used as problems are in the back of the 
book. Published in April 144 pages Paperbound 
Text price: $1.95 


Readi and Word Study: By Kenneth Croft, American University. This combination 
Ng reader-study book provides the foreign student with a sys- 


nts of English tematic treatment of English word building through the read- 


ing of short selections and the study of the four major parts 


as a Second Language of speech. Published in May 368 pages Text price: $3.95 


By Jack S. Romaine, Oakland City Junior College. Designed for 
students who need an initial presentation of sentence structure, gram- 
mar, and punctuation, this book gives direction for writing effective, 
conventional sentences by beginning with barest essentials and build- 
ing towards a fuller type of expression. 

Published in January 224 pages Paperbound Text price: $2.50 


For approval copies, write: Box 903, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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Freshman English PROGRAM 


Rhetoric, Handbook, Anthology 
By Cary B. Graham, Butler University, General Editor® 


Based upon tested materials, the new Freshman English 
PROGRAM (now available) contains all the material es- 
sential for the complete first-year course. 


In one compact volume it provides practical instruction in 
writing, an especially full collection of factual] prose and 
imaginative literature, analytical introductions, and a hand- 
book of grammar and usage. Numerous exercises follow 
each selection and chapter. 


Contents Introduction 
Part One: Writing a paper 
Part Two: Factual Prose 
Part Three: Imaginative Literature 
Part Four: Handbook 


Glossary and index of critical terms 
index of handbook and rhetoric 


There will be a workbook to accompany Freshman 
English PROGRAM. There will also be a Teacher’s 
Manual which will have a key to both workbook 
and handbook courses. 


*The general editor was ¢ Better Reading I: Factual Prose 
given a free hand in by Walter Blair and John C, Gerber 


selecting and adapting e Better Reading II: Literature 
material from five by Walter Blair and John C. Gerber 


established textbooks .» The Writer’s Resource Book 
for freshman English : by John C. Gerber 


© Writer’s Guide and Index to English 
by Porter G. Perrin 


@ The Perrin-Smith Handbook of 
Current English 
by Porter G. Perrin and George H. Smith 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlonto Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Printed in US of America 


A reminder about the new English series 


DISCUSSIONS IN LITERATURE 


under the editorial direction of 
JOSEPH H. SUMMERS, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS 


Collections of critical writing dealing with all phases of literature — 
from historical background to modern interpretation, from a sampling 
of the works of a given era to a detailed study of an individual 
work by a specific author — designed for use in a wide variety of 
courses where a sharpening of critical insight is desirable. 


EACH ABOUT 130 paces, $1.40 


Titles now in print — 
THE NOVEL ROGER SALE, AMHERST COLLEGE 
GEORGE ELIOT —- RICHARD STANG, CARLETON COLLEGE 


In press — 
HAMLET J. C. LEVENSON, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MOBY DICK MILTON R. STERN, UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


ALEXANDER POPE RUFUS A. BLANSHARD, 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT 


D. Cc. HEATH AND COMPANY 


COLLEGE TEXTS 
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